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Educational Values of Recreation’ 


. CHAIRMAN, ladies, and gentlemen, I have a 
Mii fear that in the enthusiasm for subjects which 

furnish my recreation I may be imposing upon you 
a discussion of something with which you are already more 
familiar than I. 

There has been much written on the educational value of 
play, both as concerns the child and the grown-up. The con- 
tribution which I have been making to my own thinking 
relates more largely to development of the adult. 

In any discussion it is important to give definition of the 
things with which one deals. It is then possible to judge 
one’s purpose. I look upon recreation as largely concerning 
itself with rest or change of occupation in the therapeutic 
sense, or with activities which have to do with the building- 
up process, whether it be physical, mental, or spiritual. Much 
which we class as recreation is in large measure attempt at 
self-expression. Most of the people in the world spend the 
greater part of their time in making a living, and only in so- 
called recreation do they find opportunity for activities which 
are wholly satisfactory to them. 

Education—I should not attempt to define more than to 
say that to me it is a process by which we learn first of all 
what our capacities are, and what we may attempt hopefully. 
We assemble a few facts with which to work; we measure 
ourselves against problems of the community; we learn self- 
restraint; and we attempt to see that the candle of our lives 
is somehow lighted with that inspirational thing which we 
call interest. 

A small part of the time devoted to education may profit- 
ably be used in study of self-control. As a small boy, living 
in contact with Indians, I thought it a great thing to learn. 
"1 Address before the annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1932. 
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When the town became large enough to support a band, I 
trained myself to sit reading a book with my back to the 
window without showing evidence of interest, while the band 
went by. This is useful, but I do not believe that anyone has 
accomplished much in the world’s work merely by self-con- 
trol. In last analysis, it is stimulus of interest that gives the 
greatest opportunity in life, and then self-control becomes 
important. 

Consider the difference between a child sitting in a school- 
room on a warm spring morning at about eleven-thirty, plod- 
ding away at algebra, Latin, or some other largely foreign 
thing; and then see the child half hour later working himself 
to the limit physically and intellectually in our great Amer- 
ican game of baseball. In the schoolroom he had reached his 
limit, couldn’t do another thing; on the playground he is an 
active, vigorous creature stimulated by the enthusiasm of a 
personal interest. 

I know that many of you have studied what to do with 
the child in order to bring into the educational program the 
kind of interest shown outside the schoolroom. It is not my 
purpose to suggest how we might change the educational 
program for the child so as to profit by advantages in the 
educational use of his recreation. You have done that in 
many ways. I ought, then, at once to turn attention to the 
other aspect of the problem, namely, the educational value 
of recreation as it relates to the adult. 

I sometimes think of education with a definition different 
from that given a few moments ago; that is, as representing 
the continuing intellectual and spiritual growth of the indi- 
vidual. I look upon life as a process which stops when growth 
ends. When our mental sutures close there is no particular 
interest in living, and we cannot be particularly valuable to 
others. 

Looking upon recreation as a process by which we may 
shift to some other activity in order to build up physically or 
intellectually or spiritually, I see it, especially for the adult, 
as an opportunity for that kind of expression which concerns 
our deeper personal interests. 
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One of the contacts which I have enjoyed in the past few 
years has been through relation to educational work as it 
touches outdoor life in various activities, such as national 
parks, state parks, and city parks. In the course of this 
experience I learned that the man or woman who goes to 
Grand Canyon or Yellowstone or Yosemite for a week’s vaca- 
tion is cut off, for the moment, from the business of making 
a living. Nearly all of the small cares that make up a good 
part of our ordinary living are also left behind. Under such 
conditions the mental and spiritual processes turn not only 
toward appreciation of nature, but toward enjoyment of 
intellectual life. Frequently, at such times, consideration is 
given to the greatest of our problems. The most intimate 
and deepest spiritual experiences may develop and great 
decisions be made. 

The spiritual process under these conditions is not just 
separated from life. It is based upon previous experience, 
and is a summing up of elements which enter into our prob- 
lems. It makes possible clean-cut decisions that are not 
turned this way or that by exigencies of the moment. I 
discovered many people forming opinions relating to the 
most critical of all questions, intellectual and spiritual. 

A part of the function of national parks, as I see it, is to 
develop an environment in which this thinking may be car- 
ried on to best advantage. The situation concerns not only 
the natural features around us. It also involves opening op- 
portunities for thought along lines which may be beneficial 
or constructive under these particular conditions. 

In thinking over this problem a few days ago, I hesitated 
a moment as to the precise title of the discussion. On finding 
that it was ‘‘educational values of recreation,”’ it occurred 
to me that it would be interesting to see what it would look 
like if stated as the “‘recreational values of education.” It 
seemed to me that this situation offers a real problem. 

When a man or woman goes into the open to be free from 
cares and to do thinking along the lines which are most 
important, you deal with the educational advantages of 
recreation. Why should we not carry back into the routine 
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of everyday life the idea of having recreational joy from the 
things which are educational, instead of looking upon them 
as done in order to maintain our place in society? 

Whatever comes out of this particular period in the history 
of the world will include the idea that, after all, things of the 
mind and spirit are relatively important; and that there is 
as much or more joy to be obtained from them than from 
the rush of other things which have seemed to represent the 
acme of development in American life during recent years. 

I believe also that we are coming to a place where reason- 
ably clear presentation of evidence, and an unbiased judg- 
ment, without reference to money, will have value. I look 
back only a very short time to the period when some of my 
friends preached the idea that you couldn’t have a great war 
because you couldn’t finance it. When we came to the war, 
everybody laughed because we could have all the millions 
and billions wanted. We borrowed them from the next 
generation. Today we are wondering whether we really 
could afford it, after all. 

It is only a few months back to the time when we all won- 
dered whether, after all, bonds were worth much compared 
with stocks. I remember sitting with a friend, discussing 
whether United States Steel Common, one of the greatest 
potentialities of the country, was a good buy at 170. It went 
to 260, and they laughed and said, ‘‘ Why, it’s going to 360.” 
I don’t know what it is this morning—perhaps 26. 

We have been stampeded by judgments that had to do 
with accumulation and organization. I hope we are coming 
back to a time when all can say what a friend remarked the 
other day, “‘ Well, we’ve not lost anything but money; all the 
things that are worthwhile we still have.” 

If we could now develop the recreational advantages of 
education and make this a part of the joy in life, we could 
at one time talk about the educational advantages of recrea- 
tion and at another time we could urge the recreational values 
of education, or of the higher life. 

Joun C. MERRIAM, 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. 





Undergraduate Publications 


T IS easy to step on board a train of words that someone 
else has coupled together, and then, as Chesterton once 
suggested, ride to another man’s destination. This is 

what happens to rituals and slogans, and teachers are es- 
pecially prone to go riding on them. 

“Student self-government”’ is a phrase that serves as the 
locomotive for many a train of this sort, and college admin- 
istrators have often ridden behind it into desert spots. 
Interpret the phrase ‘‘student self-government” to mean 
the right of students to make last year’s mistakes all over 
again, with no one to stop them, and one scrutinizes the 
train a little more thoughtfully before climbing aboard. 

In no other field of student activity has complete student 
control worked more injury to the students themselves than 
among campus publications. It is of these that I write, not 
asserting that I have any panacea for the ills of complete 
student management, or a program to be adopted in its 
entirety by any one campus. Rather, I should like to submit 
certain experiences and observations, and such suggestions 
as occur to me after several years of trial and error. 

Three types of publications appear commonly throughout 
our American colleges; an annual, a newspaper, and a maga- 
zine,—either literary or “‘comic.”” Of these, the annual 
publication is most general. Nearly every undergraduate 
group in the country issues one, whatever else the students 
may publish. 

I. THE COLLEGE ANNUAL 


The professional manufacturer of books, viewing some 
of these college annuals for the first time, would say offhand 
that they present an unusual number of technical manu- 
facturing difficulties, many of them unnecessary; and he 
would enter gingerly into a contract for making one. The 
average intelligent book publisher would not allow a book 
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so organized pictorially and typographically to appear on 
his lists. 

But the undergraduate editor-in-chief, chosen perhaps 
because of his popularity, perhaps in part because of his 
membership in a certain campus society, or at best because 
he has “‘literary”’ instincts and enjoys writing, but without 
any editorial or manufacturing experience whatsoever, 
enters lightly upon the compiling of a volume that would 
worry experienced men. 

What are the technical difficulties in the making of such 
a book? In hinting at them I shall try to avoid too much 
technica] detail. Manufacturing costs are always increased 
out of proportion to the size of the book by pictures that 
vary in size and character. Fine copper half-tone engravings 
call for a heavy-coated paper and cannot be well reproduced 
on a rough-surfaced page. Zinc line-cuts, most inexpensive 
to manufacture, may be printed upon any paper surface. 
The use of both adds to the difficulties of exact cost-estimate. 
Type matter of a uniform width may be set by machine at a 
minimum of cost; every time reading matter must be set 
around illustrations, making varying lengths of type-line, 
the cost goes up. 

I cite these few details to indicate how difficult it is to 
estimate in advance the cost of making the average college 
annual, even for an expert figurer. It is manifestly impossible 
for inexperienced college boys to check such estimates. Their 
only way of estimating for themselves is to compare the 
figures of half a dozen thoroughly reliable bidders. 

Keep these facts in mind, while I interpolate a word as 
to the size of the college annual business in the United 
States. The World Almanac lists 700 colleges. Let me con- 
servatively assume that 600 of them publish annuals. (Prob- 
ably three or four thousand high schools in the United States 
also publish annuals, but I am leaving these out of con- 
sideration.) 

Figures just received from one hundred universities and 
colleges, ranging in size and type from the small country 
college to the numerically great state university and the 
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wealthy endowed institution, indicate that costs range from 
$2,000—there are few so low—to $25,000 spent annually at 
one state university and $20,000 at another, with a $35,000 
expenditure at one national institution. The average cost 
seems to be $5,000; but if I call it $4,000 our 600 colleges 
spend $2,400,000 a year. Evidently the business of manu- 
facturing college annuals is worth getting after! When we 
recall those other facts—first, that the cost of making such 
a book is difficult to estimate; and second, that the control 
of it is in the hands of inexperienced youngsters—one readily 
sees that some people will get after this business who are 
both greedy and dishonest. Others will get after it hopefully, 
who are merely incompetent to get business in the normal 
market, in competition with experienced printers. 

Five large items of expense are involved in the making of 
a college annual. The making of photographs; the making of 
engravings; typesetting and printing; paper and binding. 
Minor items of expense have to do with the editorial organi- 
zation, such as stationery, commissions, office expense, which 
may reach an extravagant amount or practically nothing at 
all. The manufacturing concerns which are interested in 
getting this college annual business may be printers, or 
book binders, or engravers, or simply go-getters. Some en- 
graving houses, having specialized in the business, make a 
bid on the cost of the entire book, and farm out the printing 
and binding to some neighboring concerns. Or a printer 
may make a proposition for the entire job and farm out 
the engraving and binding; or a man who has neither printery 
nor bindery nor an engraving shop may set himself up as a 
‘‘manufacturer of college annuals,” send out a clever repre- 
sentative who knows how to talk the latest collegiate patter 
and the latest fads, and get the contract. He then farms out 
printing, engraving, and binding to the lowest bidders, and 
after he has paid them all off, has a profit left for himself. 

On one occasion I recall stepping in between a group of 
eager young editors and a smooth-spoken gentleman who 
had told them that they might have until the day after to- 
morrow to sign his contract. After that time, he said, his 
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firm would refuse the job, as they published only a limited 
number of distinguished books each year and they were 
willing to take on only one more. I suggested to the editors 
that they thank this “‘builder of college annuals’’ for the 
opportunity, but they would wait until they had heard from 
two or three well known book-manufacturers who had been 
invited to bid. He wrote back at once reducing his bid $600 
without altering any specifications, and without reference to 
the time limit. Presumably he was still allowing himself a 
profit. 

The character of this business is often unsound even where 
only honest dealing is involved. The reputable printer, who 
has ever had anything to do with a college annual, knows 
that it is almost impossible to estimate the exact cost of such 
a book. Even if he could estimate closely on typography, 
with so many inset pictures, with colored inserts, and all of 
the frippery that is in vogue at the moment, he still knows 
that he has to deal with immature, amateur editors who 
change their minds, who correct copy after it is in type, who 
break contracts as to time of delivery, etc. But since he 
must submit a bid, rather than work on a cost-plus basis, 
he makes his bid high enough to cover contingencies. Other 
bidders do the same thing, and as a result the books almost 
invariably cost more than they should. 

Secondly, in those instances where everyone engaged in 
the business is honest, one must reckon with the dominating 
impulse to “‘keep up with Lizzie.” College students are 
astonishingly conventional, with all their boasts of indi- 
viduality. Every student group issues an annual because 
every other student body issues one. If one introduces 
decorative borders, or ‘‘inserts”’ in full color, all must do it, 
however shoddy the resultant appearance. If one college 
has a heavy, deep-embossed leather cover with panel insert, 
then that becomes the prevailing mode. Just at present it 
is the thing to have a “‘theme’”’ or “motif’’ for the book. 
“This year we have adopted a pirate theme,” says the 
young editor. ‘‘Why?’’ I ask. “‘Don’t you think it’s a fine 
idea?’’ he says; ‘‘so decorative, with treasure chests and all 
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that stuff.” With each new editorial board trying to outdo 
not only all rival colleges but its own predecessors, the book 
tends to become more expensive each year. 

In those instances where a dishonest maker of annuals 
is involved, he visits the young editors-elect and talks glibly 
of ‘‘themes”’ and “‘motifs.”” He speaks vaguely of the beauti- 
ful books he has done for the University of Calasota and 
Siwash College. He speaks of himself as a ‘directing en- 
gineer” or “builder of books beautiful” —‘‘an artist’’ who 
has allowed himself the privilege of contracting for, and 
then planning and directing a limited number of annuals, 
and able to take on just one more. He draws up a contract 
which sets a definite limit to the times for receipt of photo- 
graphs and of manuscript; leaves himself free to make liberal 
charges for extra corrections after type has been set, and a 
profitable charge for each additional page, in case the book 
grows larger than originally planned. These are legitimate 
items in any contract. But having established himself as 
the loyal friend and adviser of these youngsters, more inter- 
ested in a beautiful job than in his own profits, he proceeds 
to encourage the addition of pages and frills. He permits 
continued changes in proof, though he knows well that a 
little warning or instruction might remind the editors of 
the added expense they are incurring, and give them training 
as well; and he permits the continuance of delays, without 
warning his forgetful charges that each day of delay beyond 
the contract’s time adds to the cost. 

Since I am engaged in sketching a gloomy picture, I might 
as well finish it. There has grown up in some colleges a tradi- 
tion that certain campus positions of trust are both college 
honors and means of financial profit to their incumbents. 
Just which position shall yield nothing but honor and which 
shall yield also some profit has not always been clearly 
defined; nor has there been open discussion as to just what 
is a legitimate, financial gain from those recognized as 
money-making positions. Few college annuals are intelli- 
gently budgeted in advance, and if it is understood that 
their editors may make money out of them, no understanding 
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exists as to what is a fair profit. A book is manufactured, for 
instance, which actually costs $7.50 per copy; but it is sold 
to students for $6 per copy because that is all they can be 
persuaded to pay. The loss is covered by receipts from ad- 
vertising and by a tax upon campus societies and organiza- 
tions whose pictures and writeups are inserted in the book. 
But if editors and business managers receive a share in any 
profits after the sale of the book, who is to determine whether 
or not those profits shall be increased by raising the retail 
price to students and increasing the tax upon campus or- 
ganizations? Who shall say what part of that profit ought 
to be rebated to the fellow students who provided it? Who, 
in fact, shall determine what the retail price of the book 
should be, if that price has no relationship to cost, but is 
merely an arbitrary figure? 

As to advertising, this, of course, is a possible way of 
making both ends meet, but prejudiced as I am in favor of 
a balanced budget for the annual, no one can persuade me 
that advertising space in it is worth what the merchants 
generally are charged. I doubt whether anyone ever yet saw 
a student earnestly turning the advertising pages at the 
back of his college annual, and noting an address or a tele- 
phone number. Student solicitors of advertising space are 
tempted to sell their goods on false pretenses. ‘‘ This is the 
campus annual,’”’ they say. ‘“‘Newspapers and magazines 
are thrown away, but this remains on the family center table 
for years and years. There are 8,000 students at Calasota 
University and every student has an average of three inti- 
mate relatives in the household at home. That makes 
24,000 people.’’ Does this student agent, who may be taking 
a course in the ethics of advertising, tell the merchant that 
only 1,500 copies of the book are printed, and not all of 
them sold? But it is even more likely that he persuades 
merchants to advertise by means of a polite sort of black- 
mail, which surely is not good training for him, vocationally. 

Finally, in the somber details of my sketch: the editor 
and manager, who know that their profits are uncertain, 
unless they are on salary, are poorly prepared to resist the 
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advances of the unethical business man. ‘‘I am not inter- 
ested in going after college annual business,” said the presi- 
dent of a large photo-engraving house in the Middle West. 
‘IT know there is a good deal of business there, but I don’t 
like the idea of suggesting to a boy that we will slip him a 
secret commission if he will see that business comes our way. 
I will not be party to this common practice of sending in two 
bills for work done, one to be paid by the student editors, 
and the other to be filed with the faculty adviser, in case 
there is such an official.” “Is there so much of that?” I asked. 
*‘Some men in our trade,” he answered, “‘who go after that 
business tell me that is the only way they can get it in half 
the colleges they visit. Sometimes the suggestion is made 
by the student manager, who may be in other ways an 
honest fellow, but he has been told that all preceding business 
managers received these perquisites and that they are a 
legitimate return for hard work done.” 

Another contract that sometimes yields similar profit is 
that with the photographer. While such arrangements may 
be thoroughly honest and made in good faith, yet often 
they are transactions that make the concealment of financial 
returns too easy for poverty-stricken undergraduates. Since 
the annual is likely to have in it a picture of every senior, or 
every junior, or even every student, some photographer must 
be engaged to take these pictures within a limited time. It 
is often a difficult business to set up a studio and an appoint- 
ment schedule and see that several hundred students appear 
on time and have their pictures taken. Some of them have 
not had pictures taken for several years, and would be glad 
of additional copies to give to their friends at graduation 
time. So the photographer, who has agreed to provide one 
picture of each student for the annual, sees the possibility 
of a lucrative business in individual orders from hundreds of 
sitters. This is so profitable that he first agrees to provide 
pictures for the annual for nothing; he goes further and 
agrees to ‘“‘throw in” a number of photographs of campus 
scenes; finally he goes further still and agrees to give the 
student manager a commission on every order received for 
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a dozen photographs, and thus puts the manager to work 
drumming up trade! 

Two possible situations arise from this. One is bad; the 
other worse. Commissions from the photographer may be 
a matter of common knowledge within the editorial or 
managerial group of students and be equably distributed, 
and thus profits may accrue to the editors, even though the 
book itself shows a net loss. Or it may be that the editor-in- 
chief or the business manager, or both, are the only ones to 
profit, without the knowledge of their fellows. That, of 
course, is good training in “graft.” 

How can I prove even to myself that these things happen 
generally, and are not merely a sectional condition of affairs? 
Only in this way. That each year at the institution where I 
now am, and at half a dozen others with which I am in 
touch, representatives of printing and engraving and ‘“‘an- 
nual publishing”? concerns appear yearly in such numbers 
that, as one of our student editors phrased it, “‘I wouldn’t 
need to pay for my own dinners for a month, and I could get 
all the theatre tickets I wanted, and even a trip to New 
York, if I fell for all their stuff.’’ Those who actually make 
offers of secret commissions justify themselves by saying, 
“There is no reason why you shouldn’t do it. They do it 
everywhere else.’’ So far as a photographer’s commission is 
concerned, it is quite as legitimate, of course, for the photog- 
rapher to pay this to a student manager who gets business 
for him as to any other salesman. The students at my own 
institution accepted such a commission this year for de- 
posit to the credit of the annual. When I say that this 
commission would have been over $200 if the photographer 
had kept his promise, one sees that the total amount of 
business secured by the photographer was considerable. 

Please note that I have said nothing about those institu- 
tions where the college annual is carefully budgeted in 
advance, where students have the assistance of an expert 
accountant, and the benefit of the records of preceding boards, 
and so gain from this particular extra-curricular activity an 
educational experience of real value. I have not needed to 
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refer to them because they do not illustrate the evils of a 
certain sort of ‘‘student self-government”’; and that is the 
text of this article. There are too many institutions where 
students are not guided or advised throughout this really 
difficult business enterprise. I have before me replies from 
a recent inquiry. Fifty per cent say, in answer to my ques- 
tion about the amount of money spent on the manufacture 
of the annual, ‘‘We have no means of knowing, as the book ts 
entirely under student control.’’ Still more disturbing are the 
replies from several, that students are required to purchase 
the book, and the money is collected with other college fees, 
but yet no officer exercises even an advisory supervision 
over its disbursement. These replies throw still further light 
upon the sanity of this two and a half million dollar business 
conducted within our American colleges. 

I am inserting here a few of the detailed facts obtained 
in my recent inquiry. Some are most creditable; some are 
not. Had I space for all the data secured, the sum total 
would prove more depressing than reassuring. 

At a southern university, a “‘Publications Union Board” 
made up of three students and two faculty members controls 
all publications. The students are elected by popular vote. 
Editors of each of the four publications are elected by 
popular vote, but the Board selects the managers, managing 
editors and any other paid positions on any staff. Every 
student is expected to pay a publication fee of $6 which 
entitles him to all four publications, including the annual. 
Upon application, a student may be exempt from subscrib- 
ing, but few take advantage of this. Enough copies of the 
annual are printed to provide for all subscribing students 
and faculty. Surplus or unclaimed copies are turned over 
to the athletic association, which distributes them to high 
schools in the vicinity. The athletic association, fraternities, 
classes and all organizations are charged for write-ups. Ad- 
vertising space is sold to merchants. Salaries are determined 
by the Publications Board and small bonuses are paid to 
editors for bringing the book out on schedule time and for 
keeping within the budget. Any surplus each year is put 
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into a fund under the control of the Publications Board. 
This fund after six years amounted to $15,000, then was 
drawn upon heavily to change the newspaper from a tri- 
weekly to a daily and for other expenses due to the depression. 

The three student publications at another southern uni- 
versity are under the supervision of the Board of Directors 
of the Student Publications, Inc., composed of six students 
and three faculty members appointed by the president of the 
university. These publications have a salaried full-time 
graduate manager. One central state university with an 
enrollment of more than 6,000 students spends from $16,000 
to $20,000 on its annual, ordinarily has a sale of 1,600 books 
and charges $5 per copy. The student editor writes, “Our 
book is under student control, with only very slight super- 
vision.”” An urban university in one of the middle states, 
with an enrollment of more than 5,000 students, spends 
$14,000 on its book, sells about 3,000 copies at $5 apiece. 
This money is collected by the university treasurer at regis- 
tration time. ‘‘The book is under student control, but we 
do have a faculty advisor who must O. K. anything that we 
do. However, we are allowed to carry on as long as we do 
not run over the budget.’”’ Another great urban university 
with an enrollment of more than 15,000 students spends only 
$6,400 on its annual, and sells about 800 copies at $4 or 
$4.50 each. ‘Book is subject to supervision of a faculty 
director of publications, who drops around for a chat on 
occasion, but whose only act during the year has been to 
specify the financial requirements we must satisfy in order 
to publish.” A middle western university under denomina- 
tional control, with an enrollment of about 2,000 students, 
spends $8,000 on its annual and sells about 1,400 copies at 
$3.50 each. The editor writes, ‘‘Student control. Supervised 
only nominally by faculty.” A little New England college 
with an enrollment of about 700 students spends $3,700 
on the annual and sells 475 copies at $5 each. There is no 
faculty adviser. ‘‘Book completely under the control of 
editor and business manager.” Another small New England 


college with about the same enrollment spends $3,900 on its 
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annual and distributes about 600 copies to students, who 
have been required to purchase at $4.50 per copy. ‘“‘The 
book is under control of a publications board composed of 
three faculty, three alumni, and six undergraduate members. 
Questions of personnel and large expenditure are discussed 
and voted upon by this board. A financial secretary approves 
the books of the publication board once a month in order 
to be sure the budget is not exceeded.”” An eastern women’s 
college with about 1,000 students spends less than $1,000 on 
the book and sells 230 copies at $2.50. The book is entirely 
under student control. Nearly all of the books above men- 
tioned gain added income from advertising and from indi- 
viduals and organizations whose pictures and “write-ups”’ 
are inserted. 

The gossip of a college campus sometimes suggests student 
grafting when there is no real justification. Boys in college, 
like the boys in Army service, rather enjoy grumbling, or 
painting an unpleasantly distorted picture of conditions, 
though underneath there may be a strong sense of loyalty 
and a sincere optimism. One unfortunate outcome of this 
college annual business is that a student manager is some- 
times charged with dishonesty when he is merely incompe- 
tent or inexperienced. In my inquiries among the colleges 
I have learned of several cases of young business managers, 
perhaps nineteen or twenty years old, who accepted the re- 
sponsibility because it’ was a campus honor, and found 
themselves forced to handle funds amounting to five or ten 
thousand dollars, to keep books, make collections, pay com- 
missions, and all the rest of it, without experience or apti- 
tude for such a job, and with classroom work to be carried 
on at the same time. Such boys have left college with books 
unbalanced and bills unpaid, and have had the legend of 
graft connected with their names on that campus for some 
years after, though they never profited personally one cent. 

At a number of colleges the book has been entirely taken 
over by the administration and students are required to buy 
it. It has become virtually a part of official advertising. At 
my own institution we are groping in certain directions where 
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others have, I am sure, led the way. The book is in student 
hands. But all moneys collected for it from any source are 
deposited with the university treasurer, subject to draft on 
order of the student manager; this provides a record of 
receipts and disbursements. By vote of the class, the juniors 
whose pictures appear in the book are required to purchase 
one copy each, and the price is collected at registration time 
by the treasurer with the other university fees. This pro- 
vides the nucleus of a treasury. The ancient and dubious 
custom of taxing a campus organization for the insertion 
of a picture and write-up is continued, but the tax greatly 
reduced, looking toward eventual elimination. Advertising 
is carried, and the business manager estimates most con- 
servatively the probable income from this source based on 
the record of previous years. Photographer’s commissions 
are accepted and also deposited. The total is used as a 
budget. Competing printers are invited to make suggestions 
for the type and quality of book that can be made within 
this figure, leaving a small margin for a fixed editorial salary. 
Since the budget has counted only upon sales to juniors, 
there remains a possible margin of profit from sales to other 
students, and from additional advertising. A small per- 
centage of this surplus is used to augment the editorial 
salaries, and the balance is deposited to the account of a 
permanent endowment fund for the annual. 

Since this plan is a new one, those interested fully expect 
to alter and adjust it from time to time. It is probable that 
next year the requirement of junior purchase will be aban- 
doned, and voluntary subscriptions be solicited from all 
students before registration time, by return-postcard inquiry, 
and these subscriptions collected by the university treasurer 
at the time he collects tuition and general university fees. 

Throughout the year until the publication of the book the 
student manager has, in addition to the bookkeeping of the 
treasurer’s office, the assistance of a business adviser ap- 
pointed by the university—an expert accountant—who 
supervises the setting up of books, requires an audit at stated 
intervals, and invites consultation at any time. The student 
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manager may use his services just as any business man uses 
the services of an accountant or an attorney. At the same 
time the editors have at their disposal the counsel of a 
college officer who has had practical experience in editorial 
and publishing matters. 

The scheme is a simple one and has the advantage of 
leaving initiative and direction in student hands. After the 
establishment of an intimate and cooperative relationship 
between editorial group and faculty adviser, it is possible 
for them to enjoy together the discomfiture of the enterpris- 
ing sales representative who comes with a grafting proposi- 
tion. 

Whether or not the college annual will survive, or whether 
it will go the way of other campus traditions, such as hazing, 
“‘rushes,”’ “‘step singing,” and the like, remains to be seen. 
The present-day undergraduate is enjoying a phase of 
sophistication that leads him to look with scorn upon things 
‘‘collegiate”’; and even his college ‘‘annual’’ may be added 
to the dust-covered furniture in the attic. But while it 
continues as an extra-curricular activity, there is no reason 
why it should provide a few students, at the expense of 
their fellows, with nothing more than an experience in bad 
business methods. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES 


During the past two decades a surprising number of 
college “‘literary monthlies’’ have become insolvent. Some 
have been allowed to die; others have gone into receivership, 
the receiver being either the English Department, or the 
university itself, through an administrative officer, or else 
some campus syndicate whereby the surplus from profitable 
publications is conserved and used to support a weaker sister. 

Various reasons have been offered by various institutions 
for this disappearance of student support. Local conditions 
are often cited. But there is a certain change of atmosphere 
throughout all the colleges which would tend to destroy 
these magazines, whatever special local conditions may exist. 

The old-time cloistered character of the campus has gen- 
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erally departed, due in some measure to the automobile and 
the movies. Abandonment of social rules which emphasized 
the difference between town and gown is also involved. 
Whatever the causes, the fact is that barriers between cam- 
pus and outside world have been broken down in ways that 
are beneficial as well as harmful. The windows of the class- 
room have been opened. The factories and social centers, 
the schools and churches of the town have become labora- 
tories for student practice and research. As this change has 
come, many of the old student slogans, even some of their 
loyalties, have disappeared. Campus traditions have been 
abandoned. Old-time group-habits are now referred to 
scornfully as “collegiate” or ‘‘rah rah stuff.” Wherever this 
change has come, the campus literary magazine has been 
forced into more direct competition with outside periodicals 
and it has suffered. Students who acquire the habit of read- 
ing Harpers and Scribner’s and Atlantic Monthly and the 
current literary reviews (either of their own volition or 
because they are required to do so) find themselves testing 
the campus magazine by comparison with these and finding 
it woefully wanting. Why buy a copy of the literary monthly 
for 25 cents when one may get a Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, and the Saturday Review and pay less money for all 
three of them? ‘Loyalty to a campus institution”’ was the 
old argument. The present-day student will cheerfully 
abandon the institution if it does not merit loyalty, and who 
can say he is not following the wiser course? As one surveys 
the field, a very few notable examples of college magazines 
are to be found that have continued throughout the years 
and still survive largely because they are “institutions.” 
More than balancing them are really deplorable disap- 
pearances of time-honored publications. And here and 
there one finds a new magazine which has sprung up, and 
by reason of actual merit is able to face the competition of 
the news stand and win student support. 

In most colleges today where a literary magazine is strug- 
gling to stand solely on the infirm foundation of extreme 
“‘student self-government,” better work appears in the 
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composition classrooms each day than is likely to appear in 
the student magazine in a month. Obviously cooperation 
between the two is indicated, as the doctors say. Where 
such a magazine still lives, there is often a pathetic avoid- 
ance of the obvious path to cooperation. The editors try 
by ‘‘scouting’”’ and indirection to discover what good ma- 
terial has been handed in as class work, and then to make 
use of it. Sometimes by the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions with instructors they try to bring about informally 
what might be an established and formal connection. 

In several ways the student-run literary magazine must 
differ from the professionally conducted outside periodical, 
and it suffers by reason of them all. 

(1) It must choose its editors from among those who have 
shown their interest in literary things, and the only campus 
way of showing interest is by writing. Yet the person with 
a strong impulse toward writing is often the least equipped 
for editing. Outside magazines do not make editors out of 
writers! The college magazine is too often written almost 
entirely by the little group which edits it, and sooner or 
later it becomes the expression of a small clique of writers 
who encourage one another in some esoteric literary cult 
with ideals remote from the best literary taste of the campus 
as a whole. 

(2) Editors in the outside world plan for several issues in 
advance, putting authors to work on feature articles for 
future use; but these campus editor-authors are always 
living from hand to mouth, writing the next number just 
before it is time to go to press. Everything suffers from 
haste. 

(3) If, on the other hand, the literary magazine attempts 
to discover prevailing desires of campus readers and to make 
itself financially successful by ‘“‘giving the public what it 
wants,” it has a harder task than any outside magazine 
ever faced, because its public is immature and undergoing 
rapid changes, especially in taste. To encourage growth is 
what college is for; so that the prevailing desire of today is 
not the desire of tomorrow. 
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(4) In many of those colleges where a literary magazine 
has died, the desire for something to take its place is strongly 
felt. But if the English Department issues a magazine as a 
sort of laboratory for writing, sustaining it by compulsory 
sale to students in the English courses, or by voluntary sale, 
meeting the deficit from the English budget, there is likely 
to be an academic classroom flavor to the result, which meets 
with student disapproval. 

Cooperative effort seems to be the best answer, in this as 
in other campus affairs. Student initiative to establish the 
magazine; faculty sympathy and more than that—faculty- 
wide instead of merely departmental cooperation—to bring 
it up to the best possible standard, with prevailing student 
tastes and interests in mind. This means often an adjust- 
ment of classroom activities, the assignment of class work 
after consultation with student editors; the constant aid of 
the faculty business adviser in the matter of printing con- 
tracts and advertisement soliciting, even to the extent of 
seeing that faculty customers are found for goods taken by 
the advertising manager ‘‘in trade.” 

In some colleges the want of a publishing outlet to student 
literary expression is met by an occasional anthology of the 
best of the year’s campus prose or verse. I have yet to see 
the loose-leaf anthology idea successfully applied, to the end 
that tasteful and appropriately designed covers purchased 
by student subscribers enclose a steadily growing anthology 
which may cover the four years of a student’s campus resi- 
dence; and include the best that has appeared, in leaflet form, 
throughout that period. 

A few statistics may be in order. Out of seventy-five 
colleges and universities answering an inquiry, twenty-five 
report their students to be issuing a literary magazine, and 
eight of these are admittedly now in financial difficulties. 
These colleges represent all sections and are chosen from a 
list of the older and better endowed or supported institu- 
tions. Thirty have no literary publication whatsoever; and 
the remaining twenty have publications subsidized by the 
English Department or by the university itself which pays 
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the costs of the magazine and collects from a compulsory 
“‘student fee.” In three cases the magazine has become a 
supplement of the newspaper, issued infrequently. 

A majority of these magazines, whether subsidized or self- 
supporting, have become quarterlies rather than monthlies, 
and a few appear only twice or three times a year. 

There is an amusing difficulty in securing data about these 
student enterprises from university officials. As an instance 
in point an executive of one of the old universities wrote that 
the literary magazine had an honorable and uninterrupted 
existence, and had never received aid from the authorities. 
The dean of student activities reported that this magazine 
had already been saved once from financial collapse due to 
lack of student interest and mismanagement, and that it 
would not be permitted to continue without a subsidy of 
some sort. 

A few typical quotations from many detailed replies will 
complete my picture of present conditions: 

University.—“ Literary magazine is now in its seventh year. Wholly 
a student enterprise, not subsidized or controlled by «= department or 
the university. It is reported to be not in a strong situa.ion financially, 
having only a small circulation. Meanwhile the college daiiy «e».spaper 
and the college comic monthly are flourishing.” 

University.—‘‘ Next year three publications: one bi-weekly news- 
paper; a single annual; a literary magazine. We are just abandoning the 
experiment of trying to combine the year book and the literary publica- 


tion. More truly this experiment is a transition step in getting rid of a 
humorous journal which had outlived its usefulness.” 


University —‘‘ Two undergraduate literary magazines, not connected 
in any way with the Departments of the University.” 

University.—‘‘ Quarterly publication which has struggled painfully for 
about four years. Established against wish of president and advice of 
head of Department of English. A member of English staff acts as ad- 


visor, but his influence is rendered as nearly negligible as possible by the 
students themselves.” 


University.—‘‘ Published by a student entirely as a student enterprise. 
A board of student publications has some oversight of the policy of all 
publications and a pretty rigid control of finances. The present literary 
magazine has had a rather difficult past and has every promise of an 
equally difficult future.” 
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University.—‘‘ Our literary magazine is completing its second year and 
plans to continue. It is not subsidized. An advisory board from the 
department of English works with the students but the magazine is sup- 
ported by receipts from advertising and subscriptions. This is our third 
literary magazine within fifteen years. The first died a natural death; 
the second became a college comic and ran hopelessly into debt. The 
present one is paying its way only through careful financing.” 

University.—‘‘Two literary magazines. One is a general publication 
supported by the Student Activities Fee and for several years has shown 
a small profit. The other is sponsored by a Literary Society, but before 
they go to press they are compelled to bank with us funds to cover the 
expenses for each issue.” 

University.—“‘ Published three times a school year. The editor-in- 
chief is appointed by a faculty board and chooses his staff with their 
advice. The students are allowed to solicit subscriptions in English 
classes, and the money is handled by a faculty adviser. Now has a few 
hundred dollars in a reserve fund.” 

University.—‘‘The magazine was distinctly literary as first published 
by the English Club. Later it was turned over to the Associated Stu- 
dents to publish, and they made it into a cheap humor magazine. Re- 
cently, however, those in editorial control of the magazine have decided 
that they must go back to something worth while in a literary way or 
the magazine will die.” 

University.—“ Literary magazine published two to four times a year 
by the students, under control of a literary board comprised of students 
and faculty, but funds entirely furnished by student enterprise fee.” 


University.—“‘ Entirely a student publication, run without subsidy, 
and under the supervision of the committee on student affairs. This 
publication takes the place of one defunct, heavily subsidized by the 
student organization and always unsuccessful. The new one has ap- 
peared only this year. It sold for fifteen cents and was simply mimeo- 
graphed. The editors hope for a subsidy, but will receive one only when 
they have proved they have established a permanent organization.” 

College.—“Literary magazine financed by a tax on the student body. 
Most of the contributions are made by students in Advance Composition 
I and II. Literary magazines need not die young if the board of editors 
is chosen from the members of an advanced composition class each year 
by a teacher who prepares each incoming group for their duties. Teacher 
gives permanency to the magazine.” 

University.—"‘ Entirely student enterprise—founded 1830—self-sup- 
porting.” 

University.—‘‘ Our literary magazine is got out two or three times a 
year, as we feel like getting it out. We who get it out are a group of 
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students and teachers in the department, with the teachers having the 
final word. Usually we publish 500 or 600 copies; these pay for them- 
selves.” 

University.—“‘ A literary magazine which leads a somewhat precarious 
existence and is published about twice a year. A student enterprise. 
Probably could not be published regularly without a subsidy.” 

University.—“ Financed by students with some alumni aid. No uni- 
versity aid, not even an advertisement. At present limited to one issue 
each semester. Faculty aid through advisor in English department 
largely on the literary side. Solvent largely through efforts of one 
wealthy undergraduate.” 

University.—“‘ Entirely a student enterprise and supported by a small 
appropriation from the student fees for activities. A recent movement 
to abolish the magazine was voted down by the students. Very little 
money given to the publication—only enough for two issues a year. 
Little good material submitted.” 

College.—“ A literary quarterly not aided by the English Department 
or subsidized. Until two years ago they published a monthly, but this 
became too expensive. During its first year the quarterly paid for itself.” 

College.—‘‘ Published five times a year by a board of students and 
carries a subscription price of $1.50. The magazine is self-supporting. 
A reserve fund, which has been built up from past profits on the sale 
of the magazine, takes care of any ‘bad’ year when a deficit might occur.” 

University.—‘‘Subsidized by the College of Liberal Arts until about 
three years ago when it made an attempt to ‘go on its own.’ Since that 
time it has been financially more or less ‘on the rocks.’ Will apply for 
the subsidy once again.” 

University.—‘‘ Formerly, there were a literary magazine and a comic. 
The latter has absorbed the former, to the complete exclusion of all 
literary matter.” 

HUMOROUS MAGAZINES 


The campus humorous magazine, popularly known as the 
“college comic,’’ is no new institution. There are several 
such magazines with long and fairly honorable histories. 
But the same period which has witnessed the disappearance 
of their more dignified contemporaries has seen a large 
number of new periodicals of this type springing into ex- 
istence, most of them with no literary standard to speak of, 
and reaching no very high level of humor or decency; and 
these new comics have pulled the older magazines down to 
their own level. The student of sociology would find ma- 
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terial for profitable analysis in the study of this phase of 
undergraduate journalism. 

Professional editors who have had occasion in the past to 
clip jokes from exchanges will testify that some of the best 
were always to be found in the college magazines. This is 
what one should expect. The joke which arouses a laugh 
because of its sheer nonsense, its whimsical abandon, is 
more likely to come from the spontaneous overflow of spirits 
of the college youngster—when he is free from self-conscious- 
ness. The campus funny paper of twenty years ago was sure 
to have some outstanding bit of humor that would be quoted 
at once in Life and Puck and Judge and then find its way 
into the European periodicals without credit! 

It must be mere coincidence that the new comic magazines 
came just when the literary monthlies were dying out. Some 
of them were nursed into existence and many were aided in 
establishing solvency by an unexpected foster mother. Col- 
lege Humor magazine was established in the magazine world 
with the frank intention of gleaning the best work of all these 
campus jokesmiths, and paid for the exclusive right to re- 
print their quips, with an additional payment for each joke 
reprinted. 

The effect of this upon undergraduate editors was inevi- 
table. They not only valued the subsidy, but they sought the 
distinction that came from the reprinting of their stuff in a 
professional magazine. That college comic which could boast 
that its jokes had been clipped most frequently by College 
Humor ranked high in the undergraduate world. Naturally 
there was an immediate effort to print the type of joke which 
was most likely to win outside attention, and the tone of the 
professional magazine was earnestly studied. 

This statement is not to be interpreted as an attack upon 
the character of the outside magazine in question, which has 
undoubtedly earned its wide circulation. Nevertheless its 
influence has tended, for good or ill, to increase the self-con- 
sciousness of campus editors and change their point of view. 
They are no longer laughing among themselves in the pages 
of their campus magazines, but trying to amuse an outside 
public. 
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Perhaps the sophistication which was invading college 
thought would have gradually changed the tone of these 
campus magazines whatever else had happened, but here was 
an added motive compelling editors to seek the sophisticated 
joke, and another force to destroy that delightful lack of 
self-consciousness which characterized earlier campus humor. 

What has been said so far is, of course, personal opinion. 
Let us drop theories for a moment and scrutinize this present 
phenomenon, the college comic. 

I have before me a few specimens. At least two are cur- 
rent issues of magazines that have been in existence for 
more than a quarter of a century and are well known beyond 
their own student constituency. Let me tabulate their sub- 
ject matter. 


Total number of Number on subject 


sate separate items in of drunkenness 
Exhabit we f 


contents and sex 
I ia i oie ia cc ls wat aa 66 56 
Ma ak din Rae Cae eae 81 50 
A eo ok eG ee ote ere 114 60 
Bi f6 Miss itecsen gies 186 83 


These figures are not assembled for the purpose of bring- 
ing up any moral issue. The question is not one of morals, 
but of common sense. Editors of funny papers from the 
beginning have discovered that variety is absolutely essential 
in their business. Life in its most prosperous days inter- 
spersed graceful ‘‘vers de societe’’ amid the slapstick and 
the nonsense, and carried on serious editorial campaigns. 
Puck in the days when it was a power carried H. C. Bunner’s 
“Short Sixes.’’ Every successful editor of such a paper realized 
that there must be some more serious background against 
which to flash his humor, and he knew that he could not hold 
to one or two subjects and continue to amuse his readers. It 
is hard enough for anyone to read any funny paper through 
from cover to cover at one sitting and gain amusement to the 
bitter end. If the jokes are all more or less alike, the task 
becomes not only painful but nauseating. 

Young editors do not know this. By the time they have 
learned something of the psychology of it all they are through 
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with the task of editing and another inexperienced youngster 
sits behind the editorial desk. To his curiously conventional 
mind the introduction of serious matter into a humorous pub- 
lication is a confession of weakness, and not a sign of sense. 
Even the temporary abandonment of either of his two major 
subjects, liquor and sex, may brand him as a weakling who 
fears the disapproval of teachers or the discipline of a dean. 

In college halls where clear thinking is an objective, there 
is a curious confusion of mind over the terms ‘‘freedom of the 
press’’ and ‘‘censorship.”” It is not students alone who mis- 
understand these terms. Censorship means the reading of all 
copy before publication by some officially appointed person 
who has the power to stop it from going into print. He has 
the difficult task of determining in advance whether or not 
something will do harm after it is printed. The barring of a 
published magazine from the news stands because it offends a 
number of people, the destruction of a book because it has 
been deemed indecent by constituted authorities, the halting 
of a play by police after public complaint—none of these 
things is an act of censorship. They are the exercise of police 
power, which has existed ever since English common law took 
cognizance of public nuisances. No advocate of campus free- 
dom has ever consciously insisted that students should be 
exempt from the laws that restrain them as citizens when 
they are off the campus. 

As to freedom of the press, if half a dozen employees of 
Hygia Biscuit Company decided to bring out a little maga- 
zine under some such title as ‘‘ Hygia Notes, issued from the 
Hygia Biscuit factory in Central City’’ and then proceeded to 
publish in it material that gave offense to any considerable 
seumber of people, or that held up to ridicule and scorn the 
methods of making biscuit in the home factory, their paper 
would be at once suppressed and no sane person would feel 
that the freedom of the press had been denied. The obvious 
course for these employees to pursue if they wish to publish 
such a magazine would be to detach themselves from the 
concern which employed them, avoid the use of its name, and 
then if they wished to hold it up to scorn or ridicule, do so 
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with full consciousness of existing laws as to libel, or police 
powers relating to profanity and obscenity. 

What has been said above is obvious enough to any intelli- 
gent youngster. On a college campus he does not always 
think clearly on these two points because of a foggy atmos- 
phere. There may be a “war on” between administrative 
authority and student activities of this sort. If a student 
can get away with something, he wins. If he fails to get 
away with it, he loses; and he does not always take that los- 
ing with a good grace, because if he is disciplined he may 
then raise a hullabaloo about “freedom.” 

But in such cases it is not always the student alone who is 
at fault. There is something absurd in the suspension of a 
student from classroom activities because he has not con- 
formed to social regulations; in the imposing of academic 
penalties for all non-academic sins. It is as though those who 
set up social control over our American campuses find no 
effective punishment or penalty except that established by 
the classroom, so they borrow it for their own purposes. To 
produce balance, students who fail in mathematics should 
face social penalties and be thrown into some campus cala- 
bash, or fined. It might simplify a dean’s duties if he could 
say to the student who gets an “E,”’ “‘$10 or ten days.” 

During the past few years a dozen campus ‘‘comics”’ have 
been arbitrarily suspended by university authorities. In a 
few cases the editors have received punishments which were 
academic penalties in effect, because they postponed or 
denied the receipt of the degree. In each of these institutions 
the humorous magazine had evidently long been riding to a 
fall. Issue after issue had contained material that was offen- 
sive to good taste, and that in a respectable outside news- 
paper would have brought about police action, or such muni- 
cipal procedure as has finally barred several experimental 
magazines from the news stands in self-respecting cities. 
What is wrong with the situation in a university if its students 
can bring out a magazine month after month bearing the 
university name, using university property for editorial 
rooms and university prestige for the securing of advertising, 
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and the campus as a sales area, and yet maintain an editorial 
policy which is ever seeking to strain administrative patience, 
to test administrative courage, until suddenly there is an 
explosion, notoriety, misinterpretation and a great deal of 
unnecessary ill-will? The answer is that if student self- 
government of publications exists on one side of a dividing 
line, and arbitrary power on the other, the power was not 
exercised soon enough, and there was either lack of courage or 
lack of conviction. The obvious deduction is that there 
should be no such dividing line, no such arraying of arbitrary 
authority against student impulse, and that some other set-up 
must be arranged. 

The following comment comes from the president of a small 
college: ‘‘I cannot understand how it is that the humorous 
magazine published by our students survives. It is offensive 
to the faculty and administration, but we have wanted so far 
as possible to keep hands off; and it seems to be offensive to a 
majority of the students, if one can believe their comments. 
A good many of them say that they do not want to send it 
home because it would create an unfair impression of student 
humor and student behavior. How is it, then, that the thing 
is able to survive?” 

It survives because of the curious failure of a student body 
to govern itself in any broad fashion, although allowed a large 
measure of self-government. A student senate will decree the 
color of the neckties that freshmen may wear, but hesitate to 
disturb a group of editors in the possession of a sinecure, even 
though the student body as a whole is being misrepresented 
and exploited. 

It survives, too, because it is not dependent upon student 
support. First, it receives a small subsidy from a professional 
magazine for the right to reprint its jokes. Second, it receives 
a subsidy from one of the large tobacco companies for the 
ownership of its back cover. Since the college is coeduca- 
tional, that cover is used monthly to further the campaign 
for more smoking among women students. ‘Keep kissable’ 
and other slogans are distributed in the name of the college 
and spread upon campus news stands. A third subsidy comes 
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from other national advertising. This in itself is an interest- 
ing subject and can be touched upon all too briefly here. 
National advertisers of breakfast foods, clothing, or toilet 
preparations determine upon a certain allotment for adver- 
ti: ..g among the colleges. It is too much trouble for them 
to make a study of the undergraduate press, its circulation, 
and the purchasing power of its public. So they turn the 
entire appropriation over to one of the two or three agencies 
which have sprung up to specialize in such college work. It 
is almost impossible for the average campus magazine to sell 
advertising space direct to one of the large national concerns. 
It must get its advertising through one of these college adver- 
tising agencies. The agent collects all moneys due, accounting 
to the college magazine when he sees fit; and retains 33 per 
cent, perhaps taking care of some other agency as well out 
of that fee; and he is sole arbiter as to whether or not any 
national advertising shall appear in that magazine. 

So the perplexed college president cited above has on his 
campus a comic monthly issued in the name of the entire col- 
lege, which may sell a very small number of copies, but yet 
operate at a profit. 

There is no reason why any group of students shall not 
have the rights of citizens, subject to usual social restraints as 
regards libel, or profanity, or indecency, and be free to experi- 
ment with type. It is an educational experience, though ex- 
pensive. But whether or not they shall put the name of the 
university on their printed matter is another question that 
can be met in a common sense way. That name is the prop- 
erty of a Board of Trustees or Regents. It cannot be mis- 
used, any more than one may misuse the name ‘General 
Electric Company”’ or “‘ Beechnut Bacon.”’ The campus and 
the buildings upon it are private property guarded by trus- 
tees, or state property under the care of regents. If student 
editors desire to gain the prestige of the university for their 
printed matter, and profit by its good will, there must be 
some sort of understanding as to the nature of their publica- 
tion. It is perfectly reasonable to draw up an agreement 
somewhat as follows: The university permits the use of its 
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and the campus as a sales area, and yet maintain an editorial 
policy which is ever seeking to strain administrative patience, 
to test administrative courage, until suddenly there is an 
explosion, notoriety, misinterpretation and a great deal of 
unnecessary ill-will? The answer is that if student self- 
government of publications exists on one side of a dividing 
line, and arbitrary power on the other, the power was not 
exercised soon enough, and there was either lack of courage or 
lack of conviction. The obvious deduction is that there 
should be no such dividing line, no such arraying of arbitrary 
authority against student impulse, and that some other set-up 
must be arranged. 

The following comment comes from the president of a small 
college: ‘‘I cannot understand how it is that the humorous 
magazine published by our students survives. It is offensive 
to the faculty and administration, but we have wanted so far 
as possible to keep hands off; and it seems to be offensive to a 
majority of the students, if one can believe their comments. 
A good many of them say that they do not want to send it 
home because it would create an unfair impression of student 
humor and student behavior. How is it, then, that the thing 
is able to survive?”’ 

It survives because of the curious failure of a student body 
to govern itself in any broad fashion, although allowed a large 
measure of self-government. A student senate will decree the 
color of the neckties that freshmen may wear, but hesitate to 
disturb a group of editors in the possession of a sinecure, even 
though the student body as a whole is being misrepresented 
and exploited. 

It survives, too, because it is not dependent upon student 
support. First, it receives a small subsidy from a professional 
magazine for the right to reprint its jokes. Second, it receives 
a subsidy from one of the large tobacco companies for the 
ownership of its back cover. Since the college is coeduca- 
tional, that cover is used monthly to further the campaign 
for more smoking among women students. ‘‘ Keep kissable”’ 
and other slogans are distributed in the name of the college 
and spread upon campus news stands. A third subsidy comes 
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from other national advertising. This in itself is an interest- 
ing subject and can be touched upon all too briefly here. 
National advertisers of breakfast foods, clothing, or toilet 
preparations determine upon a certain allotment for adver- 
tising among the colleges. It is too much trouble for them 
to make a study of the undergraduate press, its circulation, 
and the purchasing power of its public. So they turn the 
entire appropriation over to one of the two or three agencies 
which have sprung up to specialize in such college work. It 
is almost impossible for the average campus magazine to sell 
advertising space direct to one of the large national concerns. 
It must get its advertising through one of these college adver- 
tising agencies. The agent collects all moneys due, accounting 
to the college magazine when he sees fit; and retains 33 per 
cent, perhaps taking care of some other agency as well out 
of that fee; and he is sole arbiter as to whether or not any 
national advertising shall appear in that magazine. 

So the perplexed college president cited above has on his 
campus a comic monthly issued in the name of the entire col- 
lege, which may sell a very small number of copies, but yet 
operate at a profit. 

There is no reason why any group of students shall not 
have the rights of citizens, subject to usual social restraints as 
regards libel, or profanity, or indecency, and be free to experi- 
ment with type. It is an educational experience, though ex- 
pensive. But whether or not they shall put the name of the 
university on their printed matter is another question that 
can be met in a common sense way. That name is the prop- 
erty of a Board of Trustees or Regents. It cannot be mis- 
used, any more than one may misuse the name ‘General 
Electric Company’”’ or “‘ Beechnut Bacon.’’ The campus and 
the buildings upon it are private property guarded by trus- 
tees, or state property under the care of regents. If student 
editors desire to gain the prestige of the university for their 
printed matter, and profit by its good will, there must be 
some sort of understanding as to the nature of their publica- 
tion. It is perfectly reasonable to draw up an agreement 
somewhat as follows: The university permits the use of its 
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name. It allows space, rent free, as an editorial room. 
It allows copies of the periodical to be displayed for sale in 
its buildings and peddled on its grounds. It allows the 
managers of the publication to use the prestige of the univer- 
sity when soliciting advertising. It provides expert counsel 
whenever desired. And it agrees to answer the inquiries of 
merchants as to the status and responsibility of the periodical. 

In return, the editors agree that they will conform to the 
highest standards of decency prevailing in the reputable 
newspapers and magazines sold in that neighborhood; that 
they will not deliberately attempt to destroy the good name 
of the institution by editorial policy; and that they will have 
their books always open to the inspection of a university of- 
ficer so that there may be no danger of insolvency and unpaid 
accounts which would reflect upon the credit of the university 
itself. If at any time the editors are unwilling to keep their 
side of the agreement they have the privilege of removing 
the name of the university from the masthead, finding an 
office off the campus, and continuing the publication as a 
private enterprise. There is no issue of “freedom of the 
press’’ involved, or any question of academic status, if 
they are “up in their work.’’ But they must play fair. They 
cannot use the university and fight it. 

There may be differences of opinion as to what is a satis- 
factory standard of literary excellence, or just what is inde- 
cent or profane. University officers may take a narrow view, 
students a broad one; yet it is the officers of teaching and 
administration who have been asked by the trustees to deter- 
mine the character and policy of the university. 

But, why should it be necessary for any faculty to exercise 
this arbitrary authority? Attractive campus publications 
speak well for any university, and tact and cooperation can 
bring them about. A registrar can well afford to buy a quan- 
tity of each issue and mail it out to high schools. The uni- 
versity can well afford to purchase advertising space. The 
student managers might as well seek the patronage of the 
university as a potential advertiser and purchaser of copies, 
as to seek the patronage of cigarette manufacturers and a 
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professional comic magazine published in Chicago. The 
writer of this article has received many visits from young 
business managers who say, “‘ Will the university take a half- 
page or a whole one next month, and how many copies will 
it buy?” There is no personal quarrel between us if it is 
necessary to say, ‘‘The university would rather not purchase 
copies of this issue. It is not particularly creditable, and 
would do us harm among high schools; and I think we should 
hardly dare have a page of university advertising in the next 
issue. It might be facing the sort of copy that appeared last 
month, and the university would be putting the seal of its 
approval upon that sort of humor.”’ 

Surely this relationship is better than that which results 
from a sudden exercise of arbitrary power by an administra- 
tion which has remained aloof until printed matter became 
too offensive to bear. The dismissal of a student editor 
from a university, thereby depriving him of his degree, for 
acts of publication which had nothing whatever to do with his 
academic pursuits, seems unwise at best. The requirement 
that an editor should resign from his editorial position, con- 
tinuing undisturbed in his academic program, seems far more 
reasonable and makes less of a martyr of him. If he refuses to 
resign, thereby serving notice that his editorial policy will 
continue to the detriment of the university’s good name, the 
administration can then quite reasonably ask that its name 
be withdrawn, that editorial offices be established elsewhere, 
that advertisers be notified that the university does not 
endorse the paper, and that no copies be purchased or adver- 
tising space bought by the university itself. If without such 
support the paper can continue, the university must play 
fair and take no further action, leaving violation of the 
nuisance laws for the police to consider. 


THE COLLEGE NEWSPAPER 


Campus newspapers cannot be fairly tested by comparison 
with an outside press. The conditions under which they ope- 
rate are curiously different. 

In more than 50 per cent of the universities which have 
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both a student newspaper and a Department of Journalism 
there is no relationship between the two. An inquiry as to 
the reason for this odd state of affairs brings such replies as 
these from the directors of journalism: 

(1) ‘‘The newspaper represents the entire university. The 
Department of Journalism is merely one division of study. If 
the university newspaper were controlled by that one depart- 
ment it would be constantly subject to criticism from the 
other schools and colleges for advertising itself overmuch. 
It would be so much easier for student reporters to get news 
from their own Journalism classes and instructors that this 
criticism might be justified. So we think it better for the two 
to be independent of one another.” 

(2) “The campus newspaper is student-managed, and 
entirely an undergraduate affair. People make allowances 
for its many errors on this account. But if the School of 
Journalism assumed control of it, it must still be the work of 
student amateurs. It is our business to set up an ideal news- 
paper in theory, and people would believe that this campus 
paper if published by us was a realization of that ideal. We 
couldn’t afford it.” 

(3) ‘““The students run the paper. They are jealous of 
their rights and do not want to have the instructors of 
journalism ‘butting in.’ In fact, we have called attention so 
often to errors in the campus paper that a definite antagonism 
has grown up and the journalism instructors are the last 
people on the campus they turn to for counsel.’’ These 
answers give an indication of the problem on some campuses, 
while they also suggest that too often the counsel of cowardice 
prevails. 

Another difficulty is even more widely prevalent. The 
student newspaper often is written by those of its staff least 
competent to write it. The directing editorships are positions 
of honor and profit, most earnestly sought. The editors must 
build up and maintain a competitive process that will weed 
out the unfit and bring the best men into final positions of 
power. To do this they invite freshmen to compete as 
reporters, and from among them the best are selected to 
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continue throughout sophomore year. These again are 
weeded out to make up the junior staff, and from the juniors 
the lucky two or three are chosen for directing positions in 
senior year. In many institutions the unsuccessful juniors are 
dropped, even though they have had three years of practical 
training; and if they are retained, their time is used in execu- 
tive work. ‘‘Unless freshmen and sophomores do most of the 
writing, how is it possible for us to get enough data to deter- 
mine promotions?” 

Campus reporters deal with the most difficult individuals 
with whom any reporters ever have to deal; namely, experts 
and specialists jealous of their special fields of research and 
nervous about misquotation lest it reflect discredit upon 
them in the minds of fellow experts. To interview these men 
are sent untrained student reporters, generally freshmen or 
sophomores, who have not yet learned to lisp even the ele- 
mentary syllables of the science about which they must ask 
questions. 

Journalistic writing at its very best has too little in com- 
mon with the style of the scientist, the research scholar, 
the expert. If these men make their own statements for 
publication these frequently cannot be reprinted just as they 
stand in any good newspaper. They may be overloaded with 
technical terms, or with petty details of importance to the 
scientist and of no interest to the layman. They are likely 
to be ponderous and even verbose. To make a presentable 
campus newspaper, such articles must be rewritten, and a 
sophomore may do the rewriting! 

Campus newspapers suffer far more than professional ones 
from the fact that the news of interest to their constituency 
travels by word of mouth far faster than they do. All the 
important news of the campus is known throughout the dor- 
mitories before the newspaper can be printed. The popula- 
tion is compact, unified, generally aware of what its various 
parts are about, and very talkative. The college paper 
which fills its news pages with a rewrite of last night’s lecture 
and announcements of tomorrow’s changes of program, with 
news that Professor So-and-So will address the Rotary 
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downtown, and that Prexy has just returned from a three- 
days’ absence and reports the alumni clubs in Hoboken, 
Weehaken and Hohokis all in a flourishing condition, does 
not find students waiting to snatch it wet from the press. On 
the other hand, that paper which seeks the unusual and 
strives to produce sensation has got to dig deep, and is sure 
to meet with resistance from most official news sources and 
to be unpopular with the authorities a great deal of the time. 

Many a campus newspaper today is underwritten by the 
university, which wants it maintained as an announcement 
sheet, so a subscription fee is collected from every student. 
Such a newspaper cannot lose subscribers, however dull or 
inaccurate it may become, and editors and business managers 
will lack the great incentive to do good hard work. 

Two final disabilities of the campus newspaper are difficult 
to overcome because they are the result of faults which the 
undergraduate borrows from models in the world outside. 
Campus politics are, in their small sphere, as harmful to 
campus institutions as city politics are to municipal govern- 
ment. The editorships are positions of such distinction and 
power in the college world that political pressure is great to 
secure them; and any student newspaper is fortunate which 
has built up so strong a tradition and so fine a loyalty to its 
best interests on the part of the staff that fraternity wire- 
pulling has no effect upon its elections. 

A final handicap is that campus newspapers model them- 
selves upon the papers in the outside world, and are as likely 
to copy their sins as their virtues. These youngsters do not 
always fairly appraise those sins of over sensationalism, news 
distortion, and bad habits of writing called ‘‘journalese,” 
which are deplored by newspaper editors themselves. They 
are inclined to imitate the bad manners of the outside press 
and can scarcely be blamed for doing so. As embryo jour- 
nalists they hope some day to find a good place on some 
outside newspaper. 

College professors are a critical tribe. Perhaps it is their 
business to be so. They look out through campus windows 
and theorize about the ways of society, hoping to direct their 
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students into better ways. They cannot do anything about 
the outside press other than scold, but they can do more 
than scold the campus newspaper; they can punish or even 
abolish it, and they are tempted to abuse this power. 

In thus summarizing some of the conditions which con- 
front undergraduate journalism I have not intended to paint 
a gloomy picture. Few campus newspapers suffer all of these 
disabilities, but practically all suffer under one or two of 
them. 

With his news page laboring under such a handicap, the 
campus editor seeks his great opportunity in the editorial 
page. If his news is too often stale by the time it is printed, 
he can compensate for that by making his opinion very fresh 
indeed. The temptation is great to attack campus institu- 
tions and personalities for the sake of sensation, to seek a 
*“‘cause’’ which will make students eagerly read. Here he is 
handicapped by immaturity of judgment, lack of acquaint- 
ance with the administrative side of each campus problem, 
and “‘fouling his own nest.”” As I have suggested in the case 
of the college comic, the campus editors want to march 
under the banner of a free press, but they find themselves 
in the position described on an earlier page, of employees who 
choose to publish a paper bearing the corporate name and 
using the corporation’s prestige, and then putting matter 
into print which would tend to harm the corporate well- 
being. No issue of free press is involved if they are required to 
stop their publication, or continue it only outside the gates, 
avoiding the name of the corporation on their masthead. 

The young campus editor finds himself in the difficult 
position of wanting to attack authority and distinguish him- 
self as a fighter for freedom, yet realizing at the same time 
that he is using the name and prestige of that same authority, 
and borrowing from it his editorial offices and sales facilities, 
and even his public. 

Having outlined conditions that might well make any 
effort to establish a first-class campus newspaper seem futile, 
may I pay tribute to the young editors of many campus 
newspapers. They have advanced further in self-direction, 
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self-government, self-respect, than have the leaders of any 
other undergraduate activities in our campus nurseries. As 
a constructive suggestion may I append a letter addressed 
to the newspaper published on our own campus. It outlines 
in some detail the cooperative relationship which exists. 


“To the Newly Elected Editors 
“SIRS: 


‘The Daily Orange is a cooperative enterprise in which the 
administrative forces of the university and the students share 
authority and responsibility. This ought to be an ideal ar- 
rangement. Officials of the University underwrite the enter- 
prise, guaranteeing a subscription list and salaries, collecting 
subscriptions, and meeting any deficit that may arise. The 
students, on the other hand, ‘get out the paper’; they edit 
it and collect the news; they determine an editorial policy. So 
far as I have been able to discover, both parties to the agree- 
ment are at present content with it on this basis. Neither 
desires to assume the obligations and responsibilities of the 
other. 

‘““When I say that the student editors should determine 
policy, I believe it. They should do so with common sense, 
and with a full recognition of the rights of their partner in the 
enterprise, and of the fact that their newspaper is a spokes- 
man for the university. If they adopt an editorial policy con- 
trary to the views of university officers, it is obviously 
necessary for them as editors to give also fair expression to 
the administration’s point of view. The administration 
would rather not enter into printed debate with the staff of 
the official paper in which it holds part interest, but will fully 
present and discuss its own policies with them in editorial 
conferences at any time. 

“It is of course understood that as an official publication 
the Daily Orange will not injure the university’s good name by 
licentiousness, or libelous attack upon individuals, or extreme 
behavior such as would not be countenanced by the readers 
of any decent outside newspaper. 

“It has not been necessary for your administrative partner 
to force these views upon you. You have been reasonable in 
discussion, and an understanding between us has never been 
difficult. I have heard it stated that there is not a free press 
here; that if, for instance, anyone wished to attack the 
R.O.T.C., or the Y. M.C.A., or the Athletic Association, or 
the teaching of Bee Culture through its columns, that would 
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not be permitted. In the past such controversies got into 
type and sometimes deteriorated, resulting in irresponsible 
letters to the editor which in an outside paper would have 
been considered libelous, or beneath newspaper dignity. But 
even then no arbitrary commands were issued by one partner 
upon the other. We urged a policy of firm editorial control 
over the dignity of your columns, with a restatement in your 
own words of any point of view that, although couched in 
unsuitable terms, seemed to deserve a hearing. 

“There is no censorship of the student press at Syracuse 
University. Censorship means a submission of material 
before publication to some individual with power to edit or 
destroy it. Obviously the university authorities do possess 
such a right, but they do not exercise it, and have no desire 
to do so. The abuse of freedom by an outside press is pun- 
ished by libel suits in individual cases, or by proper police 
action, or by the closing of the mails by postal authorities. 
I am confident that the time has arrived on this campus when 
an appeal to student opinion may protect the university from 
the serious abuse of a free press. 

‘But there is one problem of adjustment that is still un- 
solved. As an official bulletin of the university you are under 
obligation to print official announcements. Otherwise the 
university would have to issue a competing announcement 
bulletin of its own. This does not mean that you are obliged 
to print in full every faculty communication, any more than 
every student communication, or to support editorially any 
announcement. Your space is limited and matter of least 
importance must yield place. Who is to determine relative 
importance? So long as you are the editors, you must. But 
you lay yourselves open to just criticism if you refuse com- 
munications of local import, and at the same time fill space 
with syndicated matter and outside fillers. 

“For your every effort to develop an honest and inde- 
pendent newspaper which recognizes all obligations, including 
its first obligation to the truth, you deserve praise; for errors 
due to an inadequate physical equipment you deserve 
sympathy; for errors due to inexperience you are entitled to 
sympathetic help from everyone; and only for such mistakes 
as are due to carelessness, laziness, or unworthy motive, are 
you entitled to censure.” 


BuRGES JOHNSON, 
Syracuse University. 





The 1932 College Sophomore 
Testing Program 


A REporRT BY THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE 
TESTING 


promised to report to each participating college the scores 

of its own students and the results for all other colleges 
combined. The first part of this report was sent to the col- 
leges in June; the second part is included herewith. 

The organization of the Advisory Committee and the 
definitions of its functions have grown out of the discussions 
and actions reviewed by Dean H. E. Hawkes (‘‘ The Coopera- 
tive Test Service,”” EpucaTIONAL Recorp, January, 1931). 
“* At the meeting of the Central Committee of the Committee 
on Personnel Methods of the American Council on Educa- 
tion held at Indianapolis on January 31, 1931, ‘on motion it 
was voted that an advisory committee be appointed to advise 
the Central Committee regarding the college testing program 
of the Cooperative Test Service; that the committee be 
requested to study the sophomore examination and to advise 
the Central Committee regarding the use of this examina- 
tion in a wider area.’”’ 


|’ THE proposal for its first testing project, the committee 


I 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
This committee found the ground well prepared for it. 
The Cooperative Test Service offered the necessary technical 
adjunct; its Director, Dr. Ben D. Wood, not only lectured 
extensively before organized groups of test-makers, confer- 
ences, association meetings, and college faculties, but also 
supervised the construction of tests which the committee now 
offers as part of a coordinated series of projects. Regarding 
the sophomore testing program of the past year, the com- 
mittee is most indebted to the Carnegie Foundation for 
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supplying the test and to Dr. W. S. Learned and Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo for assistance in planning. The Foundation gave 
gratuitously an elaborate and carefully constructed test which 
had yielded satisfactory results in the Pennsylvania colleges. 
It also gave the committee the full benefit of its pioneer exper- 
ience in administering objective, comprehensive tests, an 
experience indispensable for further efforts in this field. Ad- 
ditionally, the Foundation brought four California institu- 
tions into the program in connection with its study there. 

The committee’s reports could not have been so prompt 
without the help of Mr. T. J. Watson, President of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, who provided the 
tabulating machines used in recording and analyzing the 
data. The Educational Records Bureau took charge of ship- 
ping, receiving, and scoring the tests and making the initial 
report. Dr. G. M. Ruch generously undertook to supervise 
the scoring of the tests for the California colleges, and Dr. E. 
F. Lindquist supervised the scoring of the tests for the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. It was intended to have all the scoring done 
at Iowa City because of its central location, but the Iowa 
academic contest program made this impossible. 

At its meeting in Cincinnati in July, the committee 
profited from the discussion and proposals submitted by the 
following guests: Dr. D. A. Prescott of the General Educa- 
tion Board, Dean G. F. Kay of the University of Iowa, Dr. 
H. H. Remmers representing President E. C. Elliott of Pur- 
due University, Dean J. J. Oppenheimer of the University of 
Louisville, Dr. R. W. Tyler of Ohio State University, and 
Mr. F. S. Beers of the University of Minnesota. 


II 
PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 


The results given below may well be read in the light of the 
objectives stated in the committee’s original proposal.' ‘‘Cer- 
tain advantages appear from a cooperative program in numer- 
ous colleges. . . . The main purpose of the tests is to throw 
light on the capacities, needs and problems of individuals 
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rather than to furnish a basis for institutional comparisons. 
The results of the testing program here suggested may, when 
announced, throw light on the selection of students and the 
conditions affecting the selection; on the response of students 
to the formal and informal facilities for cultivation offered 
by the college; on the relative effectiveness of instruction in 
departments; on the importance of various factors influenc- 
ing student performance: age, home and social conditions, 
previous school training, scholastic and vocational aims, 
extra-curricular interests, faculty counsel, and the like. 

‘However, tests which furnish comparable data on stu- 
dents from different colieges are capable of many construc- 
tive uses. Giving the same tests in many institutions helps 
to promote intellectual interests among the students. They 
find here an intercollegiate and interclass competition of a 
new sort, an intellectual competition. Tests in the construc- 
tion and administration of which many colleges have cooper- 
ated are superior in general interest and validity to those pre- 
pared in one institution for its own situation. On the results 
of such tests colleges may feel greater certainty in giving to 
individual students who are outstanding more rapid advance- 
ment than their fellows, or recognition may be given for work 
which they have done by themselves outside of class. 

“The results of the tests given in the Pennsylvania colleges 
warrant the expectation that colleges generally could profit 
from a similar program. The use of such tests would yield 
much information which the colleges would find useful in 
developing and improving their educational procedures. 
Therefore this committee desires to see an experimental co- 
operative testing program inaugurated by the largest possible 
number of colleges throughout the country in 1932.” 

For this purpose the committee selected certain sections 
from the test used for sophomores in the Pennsylvania Study: 
Intelligence, General Culture, General Science, and English. 

“The interpretation of the data and any conclusions affect- 
ing college policies will rest with the colleges themselves. The 
data derived from any large testing program inevitably raise 
questions regarding most of the conditions and influences 
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which may contribute to the development of the student 
through his college years. Such data, interpreted in the light 
of all the facts and with the insight of those most intimately 
concerned and of those most widely experienced, can scarcely 
fail to furnish the colleges with important evidence as to the 
most promising policies to be pursued. 

‘Following the study of the results of these tests, each 
college will be in a position to consider whether worth-while 
helps in its work can probably be secured from: (a) repeating 
the same tests in successive years, (b) using the new com- 
parable tests now being prepared by the Cooperative Test 
Service under the auspices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, or (c) using other tests or examinations of other types. 
It is expected that some of the new comparable tests will 
be ready for preliminary use during the academic year 1932- 
1933. The greatest interest of the committee in the proposed 
experiment is to demonstrate whether such a widespread 
cooperation among colleges is feasible and whether the 
individual colleges secure information of such value that they 
will wish to continue some similar program.” 


III 
PROCEDURE 


The plan was to offer to liberal colleges, teachers colleges, 
and junior colleges throughout the country a selection of 
general tests for sophomores. An original typewritten letter 
signed by the chairman of the committee was addressed in 
May, 1931, to the president of each of 1,292 institutions. Of 
this number 15 were reported as no longer in operation, 6 
offered either graduate or sub-collegiate work, and 2 had 
merged with other colleges; 559 replied to the first or some 
later communication, 320 declared an active interest in the 
proposed testing program, 37 stated that the program did not 
suit their needs, 167 stated that they would like to cooperate 
but were unable to do so for lack of funds on account of the 
financial depression, 208 signified their intention to partici- 
pate, 67 withdrew shortly before time for the testing because 
of financial limitations, and 140 did participate in the tests. 
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The 140 participating institutions with their branches in- 
cluded 101 colleges of liberal arts, 24 teachers colleges or 
teachers training departments, 17 junior colleges, 2 agricul- 
tural colleges, and 5 engineering colleges. The number of 
students who took the test in liberal colleges was 12,386, in 
teachers colleges, 3,110, in junior colleges, 1,834, in agricul- 
tural colleges, 450, in engineering colleges, 354. Totals: 
institutions 140, students 18,134, sophomores 16,411, num- 
ber of states represented 38. All the sophomores tested were 
in 138 of the 140 participating institutions, and 15,643 
sophomores had sufficiently complete test records to be in- 
cluded in the national tables reported in Section IV below. 

There has been very gratifying agreement in the general 
attitude of colleges toward the proposed tests. Only three 
expressed any opposition or disagreement as to the value of 
such testing procedures. A few stated that they had already 
as large a program of this kind as they could carry. The 
majority of all replies expressed an interest in the tests and 
the hope that the institution could participate another year 
if not this one. 

Second and third notices were sent to the institutions which 
did not reply and follow-up letters to those which showed an 
interest. 

Detailed directions were mailed to the participating col- 
leges describing the administration of the tests and specifying 
the data which the schools were to supply. In only a few 
cases was there confusion or delay; the accuracy and prompt- 
ness with which the colleges followed the directions made 
possible the early return of the preliminary reports. 

A list of the participating colleges follows: 

Alabama: Alabama College, Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, Judson College; Arizona: Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege; California: Antelope Valley Joint Union Junior Col- 
lege, Fresno State College, Marin Junior College, Mills Col- 
lege, Pasadena Junior College, St. Mary’s College, San Diego 
State College, San Francisco State Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of California, University of Redlands; Colorado: 
Colorado College, Colorado State Teachers Coliege, State 


Agricultural College, University of Denver; Connecticut: 
Bridgeport Normal School, Connecticut College, New 
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Britain Normal School; District of Columbia: Mt. Vernon 
Seminary, Trinity College; Florida: Rollins College; Geor- 
gia: Agnes Scott College, Emory University, Shorter Col- 
lege; Illinois: Augustana College, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Chicago Normal College, Lake Forest College, Mac- 
Murray College, National College of Education, Rockford 
College, St. Xavier College for Women, Wheaton College; 
Indiana: St. Mary-of-the-Woods College; Iowa: Centerville 
Junior College, Graceland College, Ottumwa Heights College, 
Parsons College, St. Ambrose College, State University of 
Iowa, Wartburg College, Wartburg Normal College; Kansas: 
St. John’s College, Washburn College; Kentucky: Berea Col- 
lege, Caney Junior College, Centre College, University of 
Louisville; Louisiana: Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Maine: Colby College; Maryland: Goucher College, St. 
Mary’s Female Seminary, Washington College, Western 
Maryland College; Michigan: Ferris Institute, Michigan 
State College; Minnesota: Augsburg College, Bethany 
Lutheran College, Carleton College, College of St. Cather- 
ine, College of St. Scholastica, College of St. Thomas, Con- 
cordia College, Ely Junior College, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, Hamline University, Hibbing Junior College, Itasca 
Junior College, Macalester College, St. John’s University, St. 
Olaf College, St. Paul-Luther College, University of Minne- 
sota, Virginia Junior College, Winona State Teachers Col- 
lege; Mississippi: All Saints’ Junior College, Millsaps Col- 
lege; Missouri: Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Christian College, Cottey Junior College, Junior College of 
Kansas City, Northeast High School of Kansas City, Kemper 
Military School, Park College, Stephens College, Teachers 
College of Kansas City, Wentworth Military Academy; 
Montana: University of Montana; Nebraska: Dana College, 
Hebron Junior College; New Jersey: Brothers College, Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Jersey State Normal School, State Teachers College; New 
Mexico: University of New Mexico; New York: College of 
New Rochelle, Elmira College, New York State College for 
Teachers, Sarah Lawrence College, Seth Low Junior College, 
University of Buffalo; North Carolina: Bennett College for 
Women, Johnson C. Smith University, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes, St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines, University of 
North Carolina; Ohio: Antioch College, Capital University, 
Mt. Union College, Western College for Women, Wilberforce 
University, Wittenberg College; Oklahoma: Muskogee Ju- 
nior College, University of Tulsa; Oregon: Pacific College, 
Reed College, Southern Oregon Normal School, Willamette 
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University; Pennsylvania: St. John Kanty College, St. 
Thomas College; Rhode Island: Rhode Island State College; 
South Carolina: Claflin College; Tennessee: Fisk Univers- 
ity; Southwestern University, Tusculum College, University 
of Chattanooga, Vanderbilt University, Ward-Belmont 
School; Texas: Lutheran College, Texas Christian Univers- 
ity; Virginia: Hollins College, Sweet Briar College; Wash- 
ington: Washington State Normal School; West Virginia: 
Bethany College, Salem College, Storer College; Wisconsin: 
Carroll College. 

The tests from all colleges except five were scored by the 
Educational Records Bureau in New York City, and indi- 
vidual scores were reported to the colleges within three weeks 
after the tests were received. Tabulation of the data was 
done at the Columbia University Statistical Bureau. The 
primary purpose was to secure national percentiles for indi- 
vidual guidance. It was not the purpose of the committee 
to make a complete college-by-college analysis of the results, 
but only to make such general statistical summaries as seemed 
to be of common interest and within the resources of the com- 
mittee. The detailed analysis of the results was left to the 
college itself, as indicated previously. 


IV 
RESULTS OF THE COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM, MAY, 1932 


The college sophomore examination used in this program 
consisted of three parts: 

1. The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination, Form C, 75 items, 30 minutes. 

2. A comprehensive English examination prepared by the 
Carnegie Foundation for use in the Pennsylvania Study, in- 
cluding sections on spelling (50 items), grammar (50 items), 
punctuation (50 items), vocabulary (100 items), and literary 
acquaintance (200 items); two hours. 

3. A general culture examination, also prepared by the 
Carnegie Foundation for use in the Pennsylvania Study, in- 
cluding four parts: (1) foreign literature, 333 items, 60 
minutes; (2) fine arts, 252 items, 50 minutes; (3) history and 
social studies, 344 items, 70 minutes; (4) general science, 292 
items, 60 minutes. 
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The English and general culture tests were kindly donated 
to the committee by the Carnegie Foundation. The intel- 
ligence test and the first three parts of the general culture 
test were administered on May 3, and the general science and 
English tests were administered on May 4. In addition to 
the tests named above, a professional education test, also 
donated by the Carnegie Foundation, was given in seven 
teacher training institutions which also gave the tests men- 
tioned above. 

In this report, the results of the few simple tabulations that 
have been made will be presented very briefly, with a mini- 
mum of interpretation and comment. For the sake of brev- 
ity, the tabulations are presented and discussed without 
reservations regarding the validity of the tests, but the 
reader should remember throughout that the committee is 
conscious of the shortcomings of the tests used. 

As already indicated on preceding pages, the detailed analy- 
sis of the results of the tests for each college was left to those 
most conversant with the local situation and those who are, 
therefore, most able to make useful analyses—the officers in 
each college. In the view of the committee, the results of 
the tests will be valuable to the extent that such results are 
analyzed in the light of local conditions, and to the extent 
that the results of such analyses are brought to bear upon the 
fundamental problem of vouchsafing to each individual stu- 
dent a more effective type of educational guidance. From 
this viewpoint, the most important part of this section of the 
report will be Table 1 (pages 298-301) ,since this table will enable 
each institution to interpret the score of each student on each 
part of each test in terms of national percentiles. From the 
viewpoint of the committee, such study of individual stu- 
dents is vastly more important for education than the com- 
parisons of institutions, types of institutions, degree groups, 
and classes, made below. The committee hopes that the 
large amount of space necessarily taken by even a brief 
presentation of such comparative data will not raise them 
in the eyes of any reader from the subordinate position which 
they occupy in the committee’s whole program. 
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LE 1. National sigma and percentile scales for the college sophomore tests given 
in = 1932, to 15,643 sophomores in 138 colleges in 38 states. e scales are based 
upon returns from all sophomores, regardless of curricular division and type of institu- 
tion. The percentile scale for each variable is derived from the sigma scale, but since 
the distributions are all approximately normal, the values in these percentile scales 
approximate “true” percentiles closely enough for the practical purposes which it is 
hoped this table will serve. 


i Engl. Total Intelli- Total 
a . 
ton Grade Grade Age gence ——- 
(In tenths) Mean 5.42 5.43 20.23 53.39 200.85 
of sigma) o 1.79 1.54 2.07 10.45 57.5 
M = 50 N 13,892 14,108 14,647 15,327 15 ,643 
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English Scores 

Sigma : 

Score Petl. Spelling | Grammar Punc. Vocab. | Literature 
(In tenths Mean 26.57 27.26 27.15 52.99 67.34 
tof sigma) o 11.08 9.53 8.63 17.90 23.9 

N 15 ,643 15,643 15 ,643 15,643 15 ,643 
74 ee) ¢8=6=— sé Gb ate 50 48 95-96 124-125 
73 Se ©) Rigvedabacd 49 47 93-94 122-123 
72 98.6 50 48 46 91-92 119-121 
71 98.2 49 47 45 90 117-118 
70 97.7 48 46 44 88-89 114-116 
69 97.1 47 45 43 86-87 112-113 
68 96.4 46 44 43 84-85 110-111 
67 95.5 45 43 42 83 107-109 
66 94.5 44 42 41 81-82 105-106 
65 93.2 43 42 40 79-80 103-104 
64 91.9 42 41 39 77-78 100-102 
63 90.3 41 40 38 75-76 98-99 
62 88.5 39-40 39 37 74 95-97 
61 86.4 38 38 37 72-73 93-94 
60 84.1 37 37 36 70-71 91-92 
59 81.6 36 36 35 68-69 88-90 
58 78.8 35 35 34 66-67 86-87 
57 75.8 34 34 33 65 83-85 
56 72.6 33 33 32 63-64 81-82 
55 69.2 32 32 31 61-62 79-80 
54 65.5 30-31 31 31 59-60 76-78 
53. 61.8 29 30 30 57-58 74-75 
52 57.9 28 29 29 56 71-73 
$1 54.0 27 28 28 54-55 69-70 
50 50.0 26 27 27 §2-53 67-68 
49 46.0 25 26 26 50-51 64-66 
48 42.1 24 25 25 49 62-63 
47 38.2 23 24 25 47-48 59-61 
46 34.5 22 23 24 45-46 57-58 
45 30.8 20-21 22 23 43-44 55-56 
44 27.4 19 22 22 41-42 52-54 
43 24.2 18 21 21 40 50-51 
42 21.2 17 20 20 38-39 48-49 
41 18.4 16 19 19 36-37 45-47 
40 15.0 15 18 18 34-35 43-44 
39 13.6 14 17 18 32-33 40-42 
38 11.5 13 16 17 31 38-39 
37 9.7 12 15 16 29-30 36-37 
36 8.1 11 14 15 27-28 33-35 
35 6.7 10 13 14 25-26 31-32 
34 $.§ 8-9 12 13 23-24 28-30 
33 4.5 7 11 12 22 26-27 
32 3.6 6 10 12 20-21 24-25 
31 2.9 5 9 11 18-19 21-23 
30 2.3 4 8 10 16-17 19-20 
29 1.8 3 7 9 15 16-18 
28 1.4 2 6 13-14 14-15 
27 1.1 1 5 7 11-12 12-13 
26 mn .. Sisecsccunn 4 6 9-10 11 
25 1 6 | i lca a 3 6 7-8 7-8 
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Fine 
Arts 
52.79 
24.27 
15 ,643 
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37.78 
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34.18 
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English and | Gen. Score 
Total Gen. Cult. |(Eng. and To- 
General (Excl. Gen. |talGen. Cult. 
Culture Science) Incl.Gen.Sci.)} Education 
261.34 374.99 463 .80 240.16 
93.34 122.75 139 .96 62.65 
15,020 


388-393 
779-792 382-387 
765-778 375-381 
751-764 369-374 
737-750 363-368 


723-736 357-362 
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681-694 338-343 
553-565 667-680 332-337 
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529-540 639-652 319-324 
517-528 625-638 313-318 
504-516 611-624 306-312 
351-359 492-503 597-610 300-305 


342-350 480-491 583-596 294-299 
332-341 468-479 569-582 288-293 
323-331 455-467 555-568 281-287 
314-322 443-454 541-554 275-280 
304-313 431-442 527-540 269-274 


295-303 418-430 513-526 263-268 
286-294 406-417 499-512 256-262 
276-285 394-405 485-498 250-255 
267-275 382-393 471-484 244-249 
258-266 369-381 457-470 238-243 


248-257 357-368 443-456 231-237 
239-247 345-356 429-442 225-230 
230-238 333-344 415-428 219-224 
220-229 320-332 401-414 212-218 
211-219 308-319 387-400 206-211 


202-210 296-307 373-386 200-205 
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183-191 271-282 345-358 187-193 
174-182 259-270 331-344 181-186 
164-173 247-258 317-330 175-180 
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127-135 198-209 261-274 150-155 
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National Sigma and Percentile Scales. In consonance with 
this view, the national sigma and percentile scales are pre- 
sented in Table 1. This table will enable each college to 
determine the national standing of each student who took 
the test. In view of the large differences among colleges, 
it may be more convenient for purposes of local analysis for 
each college to construct similar scales based entirely on 
local returns. This suggestion is made particularly to those 
colleges whose averages are far from the national average, 
since colleges at or near the national average may use the 
national scales without serious distortion of individual 
records. This table shows national sigma and percentile 
scores for each test and for several combinations of tests of 
the college sophomore examination given in May, 1932. 

The data on college English grades, total college grades, 
and chronological age were obtained from the registrars of the 
participating colleges, in accordance with the following 
directions: 

In addition to the names of the students we are requesting 
that you indicate the sex, age in years at last birthday, and 
the average college grade in English, and the average college 
grade in all subjects, including English. These average 
grades should be based upon all grades that are on the official 
records of the registrar’s office at the time this form is filled 
out. This means that the averages will not include grades 
for the current semester unless the mid-semester marks are 
available when this form is filled out. 

It is requested that in reporting the average grades in Eng- 
lish and in all college classes, Code A (on the following page) 
be used. This code is necessary because different institutions 
use different symbols for grades, some using letter grades, 
A-B-C-D-F or E-G-F-P, etc., and some using percentages. 
In order to maintain comparability as far as possible among 
the grades for different institutions it is requested that you 
transmute whatever system of grades you use into marks of 
Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and Probation. In some insti- 
tutions only students who receive 95 or above may be con- 
sidered excellent. In other institutions a student receiving 
an average of 85 may be considered excellent. The inter- 
mediate points in the code, namely, 2, 4, 6, and 8, are pro- 
vided in order to permit adjustments in cases in which there 
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is some doubt regarding the group in which the student’s 
average places him. 


Code A Average English and Total Grades 


9 Excellent 

8 

7 Good 

6 

5 Fair 

4 

3 Poor 

2 

1 Probational or failing 


By agreement with the participating colleges the com- 
mittee’s first report to the colleges included for each student 
taking the test his ‘general score’ made up of his scores on 
all parts of the test except the intelligence test. Since there 
is abundant evidence that the general science test is not 
homogeneous with the other tests, and since for guidance 
purposes a homogeneous score is desirable, Table 1 includes a 
percentile scale for scores made up of the total English test 
plus the first three parts of the general culture test. Through- 
out this report we shall refer to the English plus general cul- 
ture score as meaning the sum of the English test score and 
of the scores on the first three parts of the general culture 
test. 

It was part of the original plan of the committee that the 
results of the sophomore test would be used in combination 
with other available information in the practical work of 
advising students concerning their further education. Sev- 
eral colleges have already reported to the committee that 
the results of the sophomore examination enabled them to 
identify the students most in need of special study and 
counsel. In several cases, students have been advised not 
to enter the senior college. In other cases, the sources of 
remediable maladjustments have been detected and special 
arrangements have been made with a view to overcoming the 
student’s difficulties. In still other cases, plans are being 
considered for giving special opportunity and freedom to 
develop their talents to students with very high records on 
the test. 
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Variability of Intelligence and Achievement. Chart 1 shows 
two types of variability; the first is the variability of average 
scores of different colleges, and the second is the educationally 
more significant variability of scores of students in individual 
colleges. While both types of variability indicate the great 
need for more adequate educational guidance of students, 
both before and after reaching college, the second type more 
particularly defines the immediate opportunity of the col- 
leges to serve those young people who have already been 
admitted to college, and also, in cooperation with the second- 
ary schools, to serve similar groups of young people who are 
planning, often unwisely, to come to college. 

The differences among the 138 colleges whose sophomores 
participated in this program, as indicated by the differences 
displayed on Chart 1, are very large indeed, if the results of 
the English and general culture sections of the sophomore 
examination mean anything at all. While it is clear that the 
sophomore examination or any other similar examination 
cannot remotely measure all of the desirable outcomes of two 
years in college, the experience of the last decade with 
objective tests of the sort here used, and our own studies 
reported later in this section, indicate conclusively that such 
test results are positively correlated with several of the ex- 
pected outcomes of college and secondary education. The 
English and general culture tests on which Chart 1 is based 
aggregate something over 1,300 questions. On these 1,300-odd 
questions, four of the 138 participating colleges achieved 
average scores which are more than one standard deviation 
above the national average; that is, more than one-half of 
the students in these colleges are in the highest fifteen per 
cent of the national group. In two of these colleges, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the sophomores are in the highest 
fifteen per cent of the national group. At the other end of 
the scale there are half a dozen colleges whose averages are 
more than one standard deviation below the national aver- 
age. In one or two of these institutions, about eighty per 
cent of the sophomores are in the lowest fifteen per cent of 
the national group. So far as the functions measured by the 
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‘otal 
Sophomores | 2 1 s 9 2 SS 67 8 95 88 J07 121 126 136 129 138 
College numbers ———""——_? 


CuHarT 1.—Variability of achievement in participating colleges as measured by 
the combined score on the English test and on the three non-science sections of the 
general culture test. 

The middle horizontal line shows the national average, and the other two are one 
sigma above and below the national average. The first vertical bar represents the 
national group of 15,643 sophomores from 138 colleges, and each of the other bars 
represents an individual college. The heavy portion of each bar represents the range 
of scores of the middle two-thirds of the sophomores in each college. The narrow 
lines at the ends extend down to the tenth percentile and up to the ninetieth per- 
centile. The crosses below the bars represent the lowest scores and those above 
represent the highest scores in the several colleges. Extreme scores that run off 
the chart above or below are indicated by crosses accompanied by raw scores. The 
short cross line at the middle of each bar represents the average score of the college. 

Vertical distance on the chart is in terms of the national standard deviation as 
shown by the sigma score scale at the extreme left, in which 50 represents the national 
— Approximate percentiles corresponding to each sigma point are shown at the 
right. 

The sixteen colleges here chosen to represent the one hundred and thirty-eight 
that participated are identified by numbers assigned according to the rank of each 
college’s average general score; i. e., the average score on the combined English and 
total general culture tests (including general science). All types of institutions are 
represented in the sixteen, the only principle of selection here being that of represent- 


ing the whole range of college averages by approximately equal steps from highest 
to lowest. 
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English and general culture tests are concerned, this latter 
group of colleges has almost nothing in common with the 
three or four colleges at the high end of the scale. In one 
group of colleges more than 90 per cent of the sophomores 
are distinctly above the national average; in the other more 
than ninety per cent are below the national average. 
These indications are confirmed by similar indications from 
every section of the sophomore examination. This is notably 
the case with the returns from the English test, which includes 
sections on spelling, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, and 
literary acquaintance. The relations set forth in Chart 2 





Total 
Sophomores | 2 i 3 9 20 5s @ 60 95 & wm 121 126 136 129 138 
College numbers —————> 


CHART 2.—Variability of achievement in participating colleges as measured by 
the total English test. This chart parallels Chart 1, involves the same colleges, and 
is to be read in the same manner. 
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based on the total scores on the English test, aggregating 450 
items, are practically identical with the relations indicated 
by each of the five sections of the English test separately. 
The indications of Chart 2 are particularly interesting be- 
cause the same test has been widely administered to second- 
ary school classes, and we are thus enabled to compare the 
scores of more than 15,000 college sophomores with those of 
8,600 pupils in grades 9 to 12 inclusive in private secondary 
schools. By reference to Bulletin No. 6 of the Educational 
Records Bureau, published in 1930, it appears that more than 
fifteen per cent of the college sophomores achieved English 
scores below the average of ninth grade pupils in private 
secondary schools. The national sophomore average on the 
English test barely surpasses the eleventh grade average of 
the private secondary schools. The twelfth grade average in 
the private secondary schools is clearly above the national 
sophomore average. Of the 138 participating colleges, only 
23 achieved average scores on the English test superior to 
the average score of the twelfth grade classes in private 
secondary schools; whereas 27 colleges achieved average scores 
lower than the tenth, and 10 colleges achieved averages lower 
than the ninth grade private school average. Of course, these 
comparisons cannot be taken as representing the relation 
between English standards in all American colleges and all 
American secondary schools. The private secondary schools 
that gave this test under the auspices of the Educational 
Records Bureau are probably superior to the average of pri- 
vate secondary schools, and are certainly superior to the 
average of public schools. While the 138 colleges that par- 
ticipated in the college sophomore testing program make up 
a reasonable sampling of the more than 1,200 American insti- 
tutions of collegiate rank, it is only fair to say that many of 
the most highly selective colleges in the country did not 
participate. These considerations of sampling, however, do 
not invalidate these comparisons as a commentary upon the 
English standards in some institutions that are officially 
recognized as collegiate in rank and of some other institu- 
tions that are officially recognized as secondary schools. If 
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Cuart 3.—Variability of achievement in participating colleges as measured by 
the general science test. This chart parallels Chart 1, involves the same colleges, and 
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these indications are confirmed by further experimental evi- 
dence based on more comprehensive examinations, they may 
assume considerable importance in the major strategy of 
educational administration during the next decade or two. 
Charts 3 and 4 show that the differences among colleges 
in general science and in intelligence are not as great as in the 
types of achievement involved in Charts 1 and 2. Two inter- 
esting reversals appear in the averages of Colleges 1 and 129, in 
Charts 1 and 3. In English and general culture College 1 on 
Chart 1 is slightly inferior to College 2, but on Chart 3 Col- 
lege 1 is vastly superior to College 2. This is in consonance 
with evidence from other sources that boys regularly achieve 


3>06U8lhlUeo hlCUS56lC? Cll OSU OB 
Collége numbers 





is to be read in the same manner. 
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a 
os 





Tota 
Sophomores 2 1 3 9 29 SS 67 80 95 #88 107 122 126 136 129 138 
College numbers ———————_— 


CHART 4.—Variability of intelligence in participating colleges as measured by the 
Otis Self-Administering Test. This chart parallels Chart 1, involves the same colleges, 
and is to be read in the same manner. 


higher scores in the natural sciences than girls. College 129, 
which appears with a very low rank in Chart 1, secured an 
average score in general science much above the national 
average in Chart 3. College 129 is predominantly a science 
college. Chart 4 indicates that College 129 is approximately 
at the average on the intelligence test, so that its lower posi- 
tion on Chart 1 can be explained as primarily due to special 
interests and aptitudes of the students and to curriculum 
differences. 

Variability within Colleges. The inter-institutional com- 
parisons made in the preceding paragraphs are interesting, 
but from the viewpoint of constructive educational guidance 
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the variability within colleges displayed on Charts 1 to 4 
is vastly more important, because it seems clear that in the 
last analysis the adjustment of the curriculum and pace to 
suit the needs of the individual pupils must be made within 
the college, however much the problem may be mitigated by 
progressive pre-college selection and guidance of students. 
In many of the 138 participating colleges, roughly one-fourth 
of the sophomores are above the average of twelfth grade 
private secondary school classes on the English test, and 
roughly one-fourth are below the average of tenth grade 
classes in the same private schools. Such differences indi- 
cate not only large differences in training but probably also 
large differences in abilities and interests. It is the belief 
and hope of the committee that by close and continuous 
cooperation along lines already proven helpful in several 
states and regions, the colleges and secondary schools of the 
country can learn a great deal more than they now know 
about the specific achievements, abilities, and dominating 
interests of individual pupils, and will thus be in a position 
to meet the problem with much greater success than has 
attended their efforts in the past. 

Complete Table of College Averages. Inthe preceding charts 
we have been concerned with the data from sixteen colleges, 
selected with a view to represent the 138 that gave the tests 
to sophomores. For the sake of those who may wish to 
make more detailed studies than those to which we are here 
limited by the time and resources at our disposal, Table 2, 
showing the average of each college on each variable, is 
presented on pages 310-315. 

Distribution of College Averages on Each Variable. Table 3 
(p. 317) summarizes the data of Table 2, and shows strikingly 
the large differences found among colleges with respect to 
the types of achievement measured by the tests used. From 
one to six colleges achieved averages one sigma or more above 
the national average in one or more tests or combinations of 
tests; and from one to ten colleges achieved averages one 
sigma or more below the national average in one or more 
tests or combinations of tests. 
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Variability of Individual College Averages on Different 
Variables. Inspection of Table 2 shows that in many 
instances a given college has widely different standings 
on different variables. In terms of national sigma units, this 
variability is particularly marked for some of the colleges that 
secured very high or very low general score averages. 


General Score 
College Crade 
Intelligence 
General Science 


66 
65 
64 
63 
62 
61 
6 
59 
ss 
o7 
66 
55 
5 
53 
52 
Sz 
so 
2 
438 
47 
46 
45 
44 
2S 
<2 
41 
a“ 
3° 
38 
an 
36 
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oF 
3s 
3z 
sl 
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29 


Cuart 5.—Variability of college averages in various types of achievement. The 
highest, middle, and lowest dozen colleges according to general score are here chosen 
to represent the total group of participating colleges. The general score, college 
grade, intelligence, and general science averages of these 36 colleges are graphed in 
terms of national sigma units. Approximate percentile equivalents of sigma units 


are shown at the right. The colleges are assigned numbers according to rank in 
average general score. 
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Charts 5 and 6 illustrate such variability strikingly. Col- 
leges 1 and 2, for example, have approximately equal averages 
in general score, intelligence, and total college grade; but 
College 1 has an average in general science at the 93rd per- 
centile, while the average of College 2 in general science is at 
the national average. College 1, as noted above, is a men’s 
college, and College 2 is a women’s college. 

The most striking differences in Charts 5 and 6, however, 
are those between the average grades given by the colleges 


S&8SSeZeesas 23s 
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eee eeansadbwagaraaee S 


Cuart 6.—Variability of college averages in various types of achievement. This 
chart involves the same colleges as Chart 5. The English and general culture (except 
general science), English grade, intelligence, and total English averages of these 36 
colleges are graphed in terms of national sigma units. Approximate percentile equi- 
valents of sigma units are shown at the right. 
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and their averages on the tests. The college that secured the 
lowest average on the whole sophomore examination gave to 
its sophomores higher grades than either of the two highest 
colleges gave to its sophomores; and College 11, whose 
general score average is far above the national average, gave 
a lower average grade to its sophomores than any one of the 
lowest dozen colleges gave to its sophomores. The impor- 
tance of such differences to admissions officers in considering 
applications for advanced standing, and their greater impor- 
tance for constructive educational guidance, have been 
described many times during the last two decades in educa- 
tional literature. 

Comparison of College Classes. Seven of the colleges that 
gave the tests to sophomores also gave the tests to freshmen; 
six colleges gave them also to juniors; and four colleges gave 
them also to seniors. The results are shown in Table 4. We 
do not know how the students from the freshman, junior, 
and senior classes were selected. The 298 freshmen are 
superior in English and general culture to the 817 sophomores 
in the first group of seven colleges. In the group of six col- 
leges the 461 sophomores achieved averages which practically 
equal those of the 339 juniors. In the group of four colleges, 
the 353 seniors tested are slightly superior to the 516 sopho- 
mores tested in all tests and combinations of tests shown in 
Table 4. It was the hope of the committee that a large 
number of colleges would give the tests to two or more college 
classes, and several colleges had indicated their intention to 
test more than one class but were prevented from doing so 
by the financial stringencies of the depression. While the 
comparison of the four college classes would be both inter- 
esting and illuminating, it is obvious that the full value of 
such tests will be realized only when they are administered 
to the same students at intervals of one or two years through- 
out their college careers. It is only by the repeated adminis- 
tration of comparable tests that we may secure objective 
measures of growth. The measurement of growth is the tap- 
root of constructive educational guidance, both before and 
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TABLE 4.—Comparison of college classes. Three groups of colleges 
gave the sophomore tests to students in two classes. The means and 
sigmas in indicated variables of the two classes tested by each of the 
three groups of colleges are here presented in raw score units. The 
samplings are too small to warrant any conclusions regarding the four 
classes in the 138 participating colleges. 


Seven Colleges 
FRESHMEN SOPHOMORES 
N = 298 N = 817 


Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 


Intelligence 53.8 9.4 54.6 9.7 
30.5 8.0 27.9 9.0 


aan.s | |6S 209.0 54.1 
English and General Culture 425.2 125.7 391.7 118.5 


General Science 68.0 29.2 83.1 36.3 


Six Colleges 
SOPHOMORES — 
N = 461 = 339 


Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 


MI ois can asada awekeuae’ { 
Grammar 

OO ee ee 
English and General Culture 

General Science 


Four Colleges 
SOPHOMORES SENIORS 
N = 516 N = 353 


Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 


PR iat. nd ses cnciwenanecm $3.1 1 
26.3 


0.1 33.2 J 
9.1 28.3 
9.8 3.3 & 
English and General Culture <2 Wt.2 406.9 13 
General Science 3.3 92.3 1 


3 
0 
3 
4 
4 


0 
9 
8 
4 
8 


after students enter college. The data of Table 4 are pre- 
sented for their general interest, and not because they con- 
stitute evidence of the relative standing of the four college 
classes for the great majority of the participating colleges. 
For the small group of colleges concerned, however, it is clear 
that some of the freshmen are far above the average of the 
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sophomores and some of the sophomores are far below the 
average of the freshmen; and that this same relation exists 
between the sophomores and juniors and sophomores and 
seniors in those colleges that gave the tests to these two 
pairs of classes respectively. 

Comparison of Types of Colleges. Table 5 shows distribu- 
tions of the average scores on eight variables of the 138 col- 
leges that gave the tests to sophomores, when divided into 
seven types of institutions. Conclusions are made dangerous 
by the sampling problem, but accepting the indications at 
face value, it appears that the women’s liberal arts colleges 


TABLE 5.—Comparison of seven types of colleges according to aver- 
age scores on each of eight variables, (1) English plus general culture 
test (excluding general science), (2) college English grade, (3) intelli- 
gence test, (4) general science test, (5) total English test, (6) grammar 
test, (7) vocabulary test, and (8) spelling test. The averages are 
grouped in national sigma units. The interpretation of this table is 
uncertain because of the sampling problem, and because of the diffi- 
culty of classifying some of the institutions. The teachers college group, 
for example, here includes normal schools and departments of edu- 
cation from several institutions. LA stands for Liberal Arts, and JC 
for Junior College. 


(1) ENGLIsH AND GENERAL CULTURE 


Coed} Men | Women} Coed} Men|Women| Teachers  Per- 
centile 


92 
89 
. 84 


79 
73 
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(2) ENGLIsH GRADE 


Coed| Men | Women} Coed} Men} Women| Teachers  Per- 
LA LA centile 








(3) INTELLIGENCE 


centile 


Coed} Men | Women} Coed} Men Women Teacher Per- 


LA|LA| LA | JC] Jc] Je 
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(4) GENERAL SCIENCE 


Coed} Men} Women} Coed) Men| Women! Teachers  Per- 
Sigma LA | LA | LA | jc | IC | Jc | centile 




















21 =i 
| 


(5) TotaL ENG.iisH TEst 


Coed} Men | Women} Coed} Men| Women|} Teachers  Per- 
Sigma LA | LA LA jc} jc jc centile 
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(6) GRAMMAR 


Coed} Men} Women! Coed} Men} Women| Teachers  Per- 
Sigma LA | LA LA jc | Jc JC centile 





(7) VOCABULARY 


Coed} Men} Women} Coed} Men| Women) Teachers Per- 
Sigma LA | LA LA jc | Jc Jc centile 


89 
84 


79 
73 
66 
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(8) SPELLING 


Coed} Men} Women| Coed} Men} Women| Teachers Per- 
LA | LA LA | Jc 


centile 











are superior in seven of the eight variables, the exception 
being general science. According to the intelligence test, the 
junior colleges seem te be slightly superior. With these two 
remarks, we have exhausted the notable differences among 
the seven types of colleges here represented. All seven types, 
with minor exceptions, display a considerable variability. 

As indicated above, seven of the teacher training institu- 
tions gave the professional education test to their education 
sophomores, aggregating 782 in number. Five of these insti- 
tutions secured averages on the professional education test 
within .6 of a standard deviation of the average of the seven; 
but two of them secured averages more than 1% standard 
deviations below the common average. According to the 
results of these education groups on the intelligence, English, 
general culture, and general science parts of the sophomore 
examination, they are only slightly below the national 
average. 

Comparison of Degree Groups. Chart 7 indicates that for 
most of the degree groups the differences are not notably 
large, since most of the averages are within three-tenths of a 
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TOTAL ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE GENERAL SCIENCE 


Business 
Engin. 


CuHarT 7.—Comparison of degree groups. The average scores on indicated tests 
of indicated degree groups are graphed in terms of national sigma units. Approxi- 
mate percentile equivalents of sigma units are shown at the right. 


standard deviation of the national average; but the contrast 
between the prospective journalists, on the one hand, and the 
prospective engineers, on the other, is arresting. Their 
averages are more than a standard deviation apart in English 
and general culture, equal in intelligence, and nearly one 
standard deviation apart in the opposite direction in general 
science. There is a similar contrast between the A. B. and 
junior college diploma groups, and the medicine and bachelor 
of science groups, less pronounced except for the excessively 
high medical score on the general science test, but quite 
noticeable. The candidates for the junior college diploma 
appear to be average college sophomores in intelligence, 
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Intelligence 
General Score 
Total English Score 
General Science 
Total College Grade 


N = 14,647 


Average age = 20.23 
Sigma 2 2,07 


23 24 25 26827 28¢ 
385 2457 5303 3415 1523 649 354 173 99 115-135 


CuART 8.—Comparison of age groups. The averages on indicated variables of 
indicated age groups are graphed in terms of national sigma units. Approximate 
percentile equivalents of sigma units are shown at the right. The distribution of 


sophomores according to reported “‘age at last birthday”’ is shown at the bottom of 
the chart. 


slightly superior to average college sophomores in English and 
general culture, and noticeably inferior in general science. 
The journalism, law, medicine, and engineering degree groups 
are equally superior according to the intelligence test. The 
business and educational groups are slightly below the 
national average in all tests represented on Chart 6 (p. 319) 
except spelling. 

Comparison of Age Groups. Charts 8 and 9 display the 
familiar negative correlation between chronological age, on 
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61 
@ ——ees ENP lish & General Culture 
59 ata ... Spelling 


58 —vernge English Grade 
Vocabula 
57 ~ 


N = 14,647 
56 


55 
54 
53 
52 
§1 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 


43 Average age * 20.23 
ae Sigma = 2.07 


41 


Age——>| 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26427 28+ 
Bumber— >| 3 36 385 2457 §303 3415 1523 649 354 173 99 115 136 


Cuart 9.—Comparison of age groups. This chart parallels Chart 8, and is to be 
read in the same manner. 


the one hand, and tested intelligence and achievement on 
the other, up to the age of about 22 to 25 years. The three 
sophomores for whom “‘age at last birthday’’ was reported as 
15 years are superior to all the other age groups of the 14,000- 
odd sophomores, on all counts with the single exception of 
general science. The fact that these youngsters are superior 
to classmates who have lived ten or more years longer, and 
who have presumably had several more years of expensive 
schooling, is a notable manifestation of the inexorable force 
of individual differences, and of the powerlessness of time- 
serving in our schools, and credit-harvesting in the piece- 
meal curriculum, to level these differences. 

The fact that the superiority of these youngsters is greater 
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The differences he- 


Legend: 
Men, 1} 
-<--- Women, 


Gen. Age Intell. Gen. Vocab. Gen. « Lit. Total Eng.& Eng. Total Spell. Pune. 
Science Cult. Score Lit. Grade Gen. Grade Eng. Gran. 
u Score 


i. 2 Ome eh Ue. 8 Le tea ee 


CxHART 10.—Comparison of men and women sophomores. The averages on in- 
dicated variables of men and of women sophomores are graphed in terms of national 


sigma units. The differences shown may be accounted for largely by selective factors, 
and cannot be interpreted as sex differences. 


according to their college grades than according to the objec- 
tive test results should help remove the fear that has bothered 
some teachers regarding the advancement of students accord- 
ing to their abilities and achievements, rather than by chrono- 
logical age, time-service, and number of credits. It is with 
the hope of facilitating an earlier and surer identification of 
such gifted students, as well as of other types of students, 
that the committee recommends a coordinated attack on 
the guidance problem by the colleges and secondary schools. 
(See Section VI, below, pp. 337 to 342.) 

Comparison of Men and Women Sophomores. Chart 10 
indicates some interesting differences between the men and 
women sophomores who took the tests in May 1932, but the 
interpretation of these differences is clouded by several selec- 
tive and at least one curricular factor. 

Relation between College Grades and Test Scores. Table 6 
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26 
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2? 


20 
Grade 
Group 
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CHART 11.—Relation between average college grades and intelligence test scores, 
The intelligence test averages of groups of sophomores in each of several colleges who 
received indicated college grade averages (usually based on two years of college grades) 
are graphed in terms of national sigma units. In these units 60 is one sigma above, 
and 40 one sigma below, the national average, which is 50. Percentiles corresponding 
to each sigma unit are shown at the right. 

The colleges are here given numbers corresponding to rank according to average 
general score (English test plus general culture, including general science), and are 
shown in three groups: (1) high-ranking women’s colleges, (2) high-ranking men’s 
and coeducational colleges, and (3) a group of low-ranking colleges. The numbers 
of cases in the 14 colleges here represented range from 75 to several hundred, and 
average about 184. In most colleges the number of sophomores who received an 
average grade of F is very small—1 to 3 per cent—but in one women’s college more 
than 20 per cent were reported in this category. Letter grades were assigned to the 


numbers in Code A (page 303) as follows: 1 and 2, F; 3 and 4, D; 5 and 6, C; 7 and 
8, B; 9,.A. 


shows correlations between college grades and indicated test 
scores for each of seven colleges. The highest average corre- 
lation in Table 6 is that between average total college grade 
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CHART 12.—Relation between average college grades and combined English and 
general culture test scores. This chart is parallel to Chart 11, involves the same col- 
leges, and is to be read in the same manner. 


and the English test, 0.54. The correlation between average 
college grade in English and the English test is only 0.48. 
The average correlation of total college grade with the gram- 
mar test is as high as with the English and general culture 
score; that is, 0.50. In so far as average college grades repre- 
sent a valid criterion these correlations are consistent with the 
judgment that the sophomore tests are valid to a satisfactory 
degree. The correlations of college grades with general 
science scores are low and thus confirm evidence from other 
sources that the general science test is not homogeneous with 
the rest of the sophomore examination. The correlations 
with chronological age are, of course, low and negative. 
Charts 11, 12, and 13 show the relationship between aver- 
age letter-grade standing in college and scores on the intel- 
ligence, English, general culture, and general science tests in 
each of fourteen colleges. Test averages of indicated letter- 
grade groups are graphed in terms of national sigma units. 
These charts show at a glance that with minor exceptions 
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CHART 13.—Relation between average college grades and general science test 
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scores. This chart is parallel to Chart 11, involves the same colleges, and is to be 
read in the same manner. 
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CHART 14.—Relation between average college English grades and total English 
test scores. This chart parallels Chart 11, involves the same colleges, and is to be 
read in the same manner. 
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CHART 15.—Relation between average college English grades and scores on the 
grammar section of the English test. This chart parallels Chart 11, involves the 
same colleges, and is to be read in the same manner. 


the higher letter-grade groups receive higher average scores. 
Charts 14 and 15 are based on college grades in English, but 
otherwise parallel Charts 11 to 13. 

Time and space limitations restrict us to this brief presen- 
tation of the tabulations thus far made. The test results are 
punched on Hollerith cards, and the committee is anxious 
to cooperate with any participating institution that may 
wish to undertake a more complete study of its own test 
results. Additional data will be furnished by the committee 
to the limit of its slender resources. 


V 


THE PLACEMENT PROGRAM FOR SEPTEMBER, 1932 


The experience of college and university departments 
clearly justifies the use of achievement tests for the classifi- 
cation and placement of freshmen; the findings argue strongly 
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for such tests in simple justice to students. A girl or boy 
coming from high school with accredited preparation for the 
second sequential course in a college subject may be properly 
placed in that course, or he may be fully ready for the third or 
fourth course, or he may have gained so little from previous 
study that he must begin the subject over again. Such differ- 
ences actually appear among high school graduates all too 
frequently. Requiring a student to take a course which he 
does not need wastes his time and demoralizes his intellectual 
curiosity; to put a student into a course for which he is not 
prepared is discouraging to the student and annoying to the 
instructor. Misfits are avoided and wastefulness is reduced in 
many institutions by means of achievement tests. Further- 
more, the positive encouragement given to a student who is 
advanced in recognition of previous achievement and the 
consequent challenge to his abilities are strong incentives; 
they have proven an excellent means of stimulating morale 
and of developing intellectual interest. 

As the next important step in its program the committee is 
recommending a comprehensive series of comparable tests to 
be used cooperatively by schools and colleges for the selection 
and placement of students. An announcement has already 
been sent to the colleges offering for their use in September, 
1932, this series of tests suitable for freshman placement. 
The committee does not ask any institution or department to 
replace satisfactory tests already employed, but wherever 
suitable ones are not available or where institutions or college 
associations are not equipped to construct their own, we offer 
a supply of tests which will be comparable from year to year 
and which will be used in many institutions; hence, any one 
college or department may know how its students in a given 
course compare with those of other institutions. Even in an 
established program of testing, the results of subjective and 
other local examinations may be made closely comparable 
from year to year if the results of the Cooperative Tests are 
used as a common denominator. 

The tests are offered separately in individual subjects so 
that each institution may exercise the greatest latitude in 
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selection. The committee recommends the use of any one or 
more of the following series, which are named in the order of 
importance under the conditions most frequently prevailing: 


The Cooperative English Test, either Series I or Series IT. 

The Cooperative Tests in Mathematics (those branches 
which fit into the local situation). 

The Cooperative Tests in one or more foreign languages. 

The Cooperative Test in one natural science. 


If an institution is already using a satisfactory achievement 
test in mathematics or English, for example, then any other 
parts of the above list may be used with it. To any institu- 
tion which desires a recommendation or program from this 
committee, we suggest that it go as far as resources will per- 
mit in using placement tests in the order suggested, namely: 
English, mathematics, a foreign language, a natural science. 

The committee urges each participating institution to use 
Form 1932 in September and Form 1933 in May, of what- 
ever tests it selects; such a procedure purposes to study the 
growth of each student in the subject in which he is tested in 
September. Since the successive forms of the same test to 
be offered from year to year are carefully constructed and 
fully tried out with a view to their comparability, they may 
properly be used for measuring this improvement during the 
period in question and without regard to whether added 
knowledge comes from the taking of courses, from reading, 
or from the student’s own efforts in new studies or in prac- 
tical activities. 


VI 


A COORDINATED PROGRAM OF TESTING IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


The previous recommendation brings forward the desira- 
bility of studying growth at all stages of progress in the indi- 
vidual’s education. Indeed, why not make the measurement 
of progress the chief basis for guidance and promotion as the 
student pursues his curriculum? Experience has shown it to 
be unwise to assume that every student who has obtained 
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‘‘satisfactory”’ grades in prescribed courses has fully achieved 
the objectives of those courses and is ready to pursue more 
advanced studies. True assimilation, real intellectual ad- 
vancement must be tested by something more than class 
recitations and course examinations; the student must be 
brought to face his acquired intellectual acquaintances in 
new forms and in new surroundings. His behavior under such 
circumstances should be compared with that of other indi- 
viduals under the same conditions whether in neighboring 
communities or in distant parts of the country. These pur- 
poses are served in part by the systematic use of general, 
comparable tests available to institutions everywhere so that 
each student may have an accurate record of his achievement 
as measured against common standards. The basic need of 
a continuing supply of such tests is equally as evident for 
high school as for early college years. 

The Cooperative Test Service? has been organized under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education to meet 
this need. The announcement of Cooperative Tests available 
in August and September, 1932, may be obtained from the 
Cooperative Test Service, 500 West 116th Street, New York 
City. 

The development of this service has come none too soon to 
meet a rapidly growing and widespread demand for the ade- 
quate testing of aptitudes, achievement, and progress as the 
basis for individual guidance and specific training. In Minne- 
sota a testing program intended to direct college matriculants 
has been carried on since 1921, at first by cooperation between 
the liberal college of the state university and the high schools, 
and later under the auspices of the state association of col- 
leges. Seniors in all secondary schools, both public and pri- 
vate, take the tests, and the results are combined with the 
rank of the individual in his high school class to constitute a 
college aptitude rating. This rating serves high school prin- 
cipals and college personnel officers when they advise students 


2? THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, January, 1931; see also the Journal of 
Higher Education, May, 1931, article by Dean Max McConn on the 
Cooperative Test Service. 
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regarding entrance to college, courses of study, and vocational 
objectives. Frequently, placement tests in specific subjects 
supplement the college aptitude rating as a basis for guidance. 
More or less similar programs have been developed by highly 
organized and efficient state associations in Ohio and Wis- 
consin. In Indiana, Iowa, and Colorado, state-wide pro- 
grams of different types are well under way; in North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, and Washington, plans are being perfected 
for cooperative testing in the immediate future. 

Meantime the Educational Records Bureau has offered a 
unique service in testing and in the keeping of cumulative 
records. ‘This service is widely used chiefly by private 
schools and by colleges. The Pennsylvania Study, already 
well known from the Carnegie Foundation’s reports and 
published comments, has yielded an outstanding example of 
the advantages contingent upon cooperation between schools 
and colleges which measure achievement with comparable 
tests in state-wide programs. The Pittsburgh Bureau of 
Educational Records and Research, the organization of 
which was partly inspired by the Carnegie Foundation’s 
Pennsylvania Study, is emphasizing the importance of the 
continuous study of individual pupils by means of comparable 
measurements which may reveal growth as well as status at 
any one time. 

The College Relations Committee of the Educational 
Records Bureau has written an admirable report dealing 
with the improvement of conditions for those who are at or 
near the transition point from school to college. 

The Progressive Education Association is launching a 
long-time project to develop cooperation between secondary 
schools and colleges in framing and administering curricula 
which shall provide for the needs of individual students and 
set them in the way both of intellectual achievement and of 
personal and moral self-realization. The work of the Second- 
ary Education Board, in the direction of more intelligent con- 
trol and use of educational resources, based on more ade- 
quate study of pupils as individuals, has long been well and 
favorably known. The recent proposal of qualifying exami- 
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nations by the College Entrance Examination Board is 
another indication of the widespread appreciation of the need 
for earlier and longer study of the achievements and aptitudes 
of pupils for college admission as one phase of the educational 
guidance problem. 

In Minnesota, as in other states, the need of a program of 
testing and advising to begin earlier in the high school period 
has long been recognized. Discussions carried on during the 
last two years have shown that a large number of the high 
schools are awaiting the cooperation of universities and col- 
leges in such a project. With confidence in such cooperation 
‘already established, the use of measures basic to educational 
guidance from the ninth grade onward could be rapidly 
developed; it would be necessary only to introduce into all 
grades of the high school a standard intelligence test together 
with comparable achievement tests in the important subjects. 
Supporting the testing program and making use of its results, 
there should be provided advisers who are well trained. The 
purpose of both testing and advising should be to help chil- 
dren become conscious of their interests and abilities and to 
reveal the types of work involved and kinds of ability 
required for various occupations and professions. Further, 
the advisers through the use of tests, school records, inter- 
views, and knowledge of family and community relations 
could lead the child early to a provisional choice between 
college education and vocational training, as indicated by the 
child’s abilities and interests. In this way an intelligent view 
of the child’s situation and prospects could be arrived at one 
or two years earlier than the period at which under present 
conditions a rough and hasty guess is made because the time 
has come to decide whether to go to college or not. 

A provisional decision to attempt college having been ar- 
rived at by the end of the tenth grade, the child should under- 
take to prepare himself during the rest of the high school 
period in those subjects which form a desirable foundation 
for college studies and professional endeavor. In this way a 
college preparatory course would become a matter of indi- 
vidual choice under the guidance of an unbiased adviser. 
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The college preparatory course would no longer be a general 
high school curriculum imposed by the university or a 
standardizing agency. Another important result of early 
guidance would be to give the pupil and his parents time to 
plan the financial arrangements necessary for college attend- 
ance. If the individual pupil does not discover in himself the 
qualifications necessary to a vocation or profession demanding 
college training, then he should devote himself during his last 
two years in high school, still under the guidance of his ad- 
viser, to studies or activities which will begin to fit him for 
success in some other vocation and hence for a life of satis- 
faction and happiness. 

Such testing and advising in the high school should be car- 
ried on with the close cooperation of the colleges and uni- 
versities. Cumulative records of scholarship, standardized 
tests, and a record of all important experiences and achieve- 
ments are indispensable as evidences of growth, initiative, and 
significant traits and attitudes. The provisional decision to 
attempt college work should be re-examined each year, and 
the entire cumulative record should be taken into account 
in making the final decision as to college entrance. This 
program of guidance over a period of four or more years may 
be supplemented by such placement tests as may be given by 
the higher institution which the student desires to enter. 

As the result of such a plan of advising with the help of 
cumulative records and comparable tests, the student would 
be brought to his college work with some intelligent appre- 
ciation of what it means to him and would go on with the 
friendly help of a faculty counsellor. As he makes a record 
for himself in college, at the end of each semester and year 
there should go back to his high school a report on his work, 
not in the formal terms of the registrar’s office alone but 
also in words of interpretation by his faculty counsellor. In 
some such way as this might be accomplished the coopera- 
tion of high school and college so highly to be desired and 
now so largely wanting. 

Most of the elements necessary for such a plan are ready 
at hand in many states. It is hoped that the comparable tests 
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now being offered by this committee will greatly facilitate the 
development of state-wide projects along such lines. It is not 
the purpose of the committee or of the Cooperative Test 
Service to interfere with local, state, or regional programs 
that are already organized to make and use their own tests; 
rather, we are offering a continuing supply of comparable tests 
to regions that are not equipped to supply their own tests. 
For the sake of securing nation-wide comparable measure- 
ments, and thus facilitating continuous guidance for pupils 
who transfer from one state or testing organization to another, 
the Cooperative Test Service requests the assistance of all 
testing units in making the Cooperative Tests comparable 
with their tests from year to year. With this understanding 
the committee invites correspondence from state universities, 
state superintendents or commissioners of education, the 
officers of state associations of colleges or others who may be 
in a position to take the initiative in the organization of 
state-wide projects in which high schools and colleges will 
join in the educational guidance of young people entering 
upon their secondary school training. 


VII 


THE NaTION-WIDE COLLEGE SOPHOMORE TESTING PROGRAM 
FOR May, 1933 


The reception given to the committee’s proposal of the past 
year, especially the large number of colleges which wrote that 
they desired to be included in such a testing program in later 
years although they were unable to participate in 1932, com- 
pels the committee to give careful consideration to the prepa- 
ration of a general test for sophomores to be given in May, 
1933. Materials now in hand will provide tests in English and 
foreign languages, a general test in science, a general test in 
mathematics, and a general culture test including social 
studies and the humanities. An announcement will be made 
later regarding the exact content of these tests and the con- 
ditions under which they may be offered. 

The committee is making these preliminary announce- 
ments because it believes that in one or more of the ways 
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suggested it can render a great service to many colleges 
throughout the country. During the present period of un- 
precedented financial distress, the colleges are called upon 
more than ever to justify their existence; more than ever it 
is necessary to know whether funds are being wisely ex- 
pended and whether adequate returns are following upon 
money invested. A cooperative testing program puts into 
the hands of the colleges the tools for critical evaluation, 
provides them with a knowledge of their relative status, and 
supplies one means of demonstrating their value in the social 
order. The Cooperative Test Service, because it is largely 
supported by benevolent funds, should make such a program 
feasible at a cost much less than that required for an inde- 
pendent survey and should help many colleges to meet a 
crisis which they cannot survive without searching self- 
examination and reconstruction. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE TESTING, 

S. P. Capen, L. M. Terman, 

G. W. Frasier, C. S. Yoakum, 

V. A. C. Henmon, G. A. Works, 

Max McConn, G. F. Zook, 

F. L. McVey, J. B. Johnston, 

G. M. Ruch, Chairman, 
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